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The Monastery; a Romance. By the author of Waver- 
ley. 3 vols, 12mo. pp. 1015. Edinburgh, 1820. 


Tut author of * Waverley’ seems determined that the 
public shall know the variety as well as the extent of his 
powers, After illustrating so many important events in 
Scottish history, and giving us so many delightful pic- 
tures of men and manners, interwoven with tales of fic- 
tion of the purest kind, the author crossed the Tweed for 
a subject and gave us Ivanhoe. Less than three months 
have elapsed since that work was published, and now we 
have another, so essentially different as to render it dif- 
ficult to conceive how they could have been produced by 
the same person, without attributing to him the most ex- 
traordinary industry and the most miraculous powers of 
invention. 

The Monastery differs so essentially from all the for- 
mer productions of the author, that it cannot be compared 
with them; it is a romance of the most extravagant 
description. We are almost surprized that he should 
have hazarded so great a deviation from the line which 
had rendered him so deservedly popular; unless it was 
to ascertain whether, by the superiority of his talents, he 
could not make that extravagance approved, which, in 
any other writer, would have been censured and con- 
demned. 

The romance of the Monastery is preceded by an ‘in- 
troductory epistle’ of some length, from Captain Clutter- 
buck to the author of Waverley, in which he vives an 
amusing biography of himself, and details the means by 
which he acquired the MS. on which the Monastery is 
founded. The epistle is much too long for insertion, so 
we shall confine ourselves to a short extract to show the 
Captain’s style of writing. He says,— 

a never could conceive what influenced me, when a boy, 
in the choice of a profession. Military zeal and ardour it was 
not, which made me stand cut for a commission in the Scots 

usileers, when my tutors and curators wished to bind me 
apprentice to old David Stiles, cferk to his majesty’s signet. 
ws Minn ia zeal it was not: for I was no fighting boy in 
the oe and — not a penny to read the history of 
pe ve rh gee the yg ve upside down in former ages. 
much oft th » ° 1ave since discovered, just as 
oh fetek ent ial ” urn, and not one grain of surplus. I 
in tunel ove P eed, that in action there was more danger 
afford to fan ay ian in standing ; and besides, I could not 
support. But 2 age rapa which was my chief means of 
eard many of ting ge erboiling valour, which I have 
influenced then hy , tuough IT seldom observed that it 

; actual affair—that exuberant zeal, 


whic * 
an : courts danger as a bride, truly my courage was ofa 
np _ much less ecstatical. : 
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‘ Again, the love of a red coat, which, in default of all 
other aptitudes to the profession has made many a bad soldier 
and some good ones, was an utter stranger to my disposition. 
I cared not a ‘‘ bodle”’ for the company of the misses: nay, 
though there was a boarding school in the village, and though 
we used to meet with its fair inmates at Simon Lightfoot’s 
weekly practising, | cannot recollect any strong emotions 
being excited on these Occasions, excepting the infinite re- 
gret with which J went through the polite ceremonial of pre 
senting my partner with an orange, thrust into my pocket by 
my aunt for this special purpose, but which, had | dared, [ 
certainly would have secreted for my own personal use. As 
for vanity, or love of finery for itselfy 1 was such a stranger 
to it, that the difficulty was great to make me brush my coat, 
and appear in proper trim upon parade. I shall never forget 
the rebuke of my old Colonel, on a morning when the King 
reviewed a brigade of which we made part. ‘lam no friend 
to extravagance, Ensign'Clutterbuck,”’ said he; but, on the 
day when we are to pass before the sovereign of the kingdom. 
in the name of God I would have at least shewn him an inch 
of clean linen,” | 


One should almost suspect Captain Clutterbuck of 
being an Irishman, as a little further on he says ‘ th 
French | saw and felt tov; witness two fingers of my nght 
hand, which one of their cursed hussars took off with 2 
sabre as neatly as an hospital surgeon*.’ An old aunt 
leaving the Captain fifteen hundred pounc’s, gave him an 
‘opportunity of retiring, with the prospect of a clean 
shirt and a guinea four times a week.’ He took up his 
residence at the village of Kennaquhair, in the south of 
Scotland, celebrated for the ruins of its magnificent mo- 
nastery. Here, for the want of better amusement, he took 
up the ‘antiquarian trade,’ visited the ruins daily, * saluted 
strangers courteously, and expatiated to their astonished 
minds upon crypts, and chancels, and naves, and arches, 
Gothic and Saxon architraves, mullions, and flying but- 
tresses.’ 

In one of his visits to the Monastery, he met with a 
Benedictine monk, who had come to search for a relic 
deposited there, and solicited the assistance of the Captain 
to enable him to discover it. The search was made, aad 
the sacred relic found. Captain Clutterbuck breakfasted 
with his new acquaintance next morning, who gratefully 
put into his hands a large bundle of papers: ‘ these, said 
he, * Captain Clutterbuck, are genuine memoirs of the 
sixteenth century, and exhibit in a singular, and, as f 
think, an interesting point of view, the manners of that 
period. I am induced to believe that their publication 
will not be an unacceptable present to the British public, 
and I willingly make over to you any promt that may 
accrue from such a transaction.’ 


* This reminds us of the editor of a country newspaper, who’ 
in giving an accouut a few months ago of a soldier meeting the 
Duke of Wellington, said, the veteran ‘pointed te the arm which he 
had lost at the battle of Talavera.’ 
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The Captain took the papers, endeavoured to go through 
them in vain, and in vain inquired for an editor, until he 
fortunately thought of the author of Waverley, who under- 
takes the office, and addresses an answer to the Captain’s 
letter, in the most happy style of dry and caustic hu- 
mour. After informing the Captain that he is well ac- 
guainted with his family and history, he proceeds,— 


«J wander from my purpose, which was to assure you, 
that [ know you as well as the mother who did not bear you, 
for Macduft’s peculiarity sticks to your whole race. You are 
not born of woman, unless, indeed, in that figurative sense, in 
which the celebrated Maria Edgeworth may be termed mo- 
ther of the finest family in England. You belong, sir, to the 
editors of the land of Utopia, a sort of persons for whom I 
have the highest esteem. How is it possible it should be 
otherwise, when you reckon among your corporation the sage 
Cid Hamet Benengeli, the short-faced president of the Spec- 
tator’s Club, poor Ben Silton, and many others, who have 
acted as gentlemen ushers to works which have chased our 
heaviest, and added wings to our lightest hours. 

‘What Ihave remarked as peculiar to editors of the class 
in which I have ventured to enrol you, is the happy combina- 
tion of fortuitous circumstances which usually put you in pos- 
session of the works which you have the goodness to bring 
into public notice. One walks on the sea-shore, and a wave 
casts on land a small cylindrical trunk or casket, containing a 
manuscript much damaged with sea water, which is with dif- 
ficulty deciphered, and so forth. Another steps into a chand- 
ler’s shop to purchase a pound of butter, and behold! the 
waste paper on which it is laid is the manuscript of a caba- 
list. A third is so fortunate as to obtain from a woman who 
lets lodgings, the curious contents of an antique bureau, the 
property of a deceased lodger. All these are certainly possible 
occurrences ; but | know not how, they seldom occur to any 
editors save those of your country. At least 1 can answer for 
myself, that in my solitary walks by the sea I never saw it cast 
ashore any thing but dulse and tangle, and now and then a 
deceased star-fish ; my landlady never presented me with any 
manuscript save her cursed bill; and the most interesting of 
my discoveries in the way of waste-paper, was finding a fa- 
vourite passage of one of my own novels wrapt round an ounce 
of snuff. No, captain, the funds from which [ have drawn 
my power of amusing the public, have been bought other- 
wise than by fortuitous adventure. Ihave buried myself in 
libraries to extract from the nonsense of ancient days new non- 
sense of my own. J have turned over volumes, which, from 
the pot-hooks 1 was obliged to decypher, might have been 
the cabalistic manuscripts of Cornelius Agrippa, although * J 
never saw the door open andthe devil comein.’’ But all the 
domestic inhabitants of the libraries were disturbed by the ve- 
hemence of my studies— 


* From my research the boldest spider fied, 
And moths, retreating, trembled as 1 read. 


‘From this learned sepulchre I emerged like the magician 
in the Persian ‘Tales from his twelyemonth’s residence in the 
mountain, not like himto soar over the heads of the multitude, 
but to mingle in their crowd, and to elbow amongst the 
throng, making my way from the highest society to the 
lowest, undergoing the scorn, or, what is harder to brook, the 
patronizing condescension of the one, and enduring the 
vulgar familiarity of the other,—and all, vou will say, for 
what ?—to collect materials for one of those manuscripts with 
which mere chance so often accommodates your countrymen ; 
in other words, to write a successful novel.—** O, Athenians, 
how hard to labour to deserve your praise !”’ ” 


The story of the Monastery is complicated, and presents 


‘almost every variety of character ; the period to which it 


relates is the reign of Elizabeth, and the scene of the 
principal events, the tower of Glendearg, belonging to 
the family of the Glendinnings, and occupied by Dame 
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Elspeth, the widow of Simon Glendinning, who fel 
at the battle of Pinkie, and her two sons, the eldest 
about ten years of age. While the English forces were 
overrunning the country, Stewarth Bolton, a generous Cap- 
tain in the English army, visited the tower of Glendearg, 
and being satisfied of the peaceful intentions of its jp. 
mates, gave it a protection from that system of plunder 
and spoliation then so much exercised. 


We are now introduced to another character in the ro- 
mance, the widow of Walter Avenel, who once possessed 
great estates, but being now much reduced, seeks, with 
her daughter the heiress of Avenel, the protection and 
hospitality of the mistress of Glendearg. She was very 
cordially welcomed, and the widowed pair lived most 
happily for five years. The lady of Avenel becomes dap- 
gerously ill, and a monk, Father Philip, is sent for to 
administer the consolations of religion. This intolerant 
priest discovers that she is in possession of a bible (a dread- 
ful crime in those days) of which he gets possession. On 
his return home in the night, the monk being obliged to 
ford a river, meets with a female sitting under a large 
broken scathed oak, weeping, wringing her hands, and 
looking earnestly on the current of the river. After ob- 
serving her some time, he felt anxious to offer her his as- 
sistance :— 

‘To express himself by signs, the common language of all 
nations, the cautious sacristan first pointed to the river, then 
to his mule’s crupper, and then made, as gracefully as he 
could, a sign to ies the fair solitary to mount behind him. 
She seemed to understand his meaning, for she rose up as if 
to accept his offer, and while the good monk, who, as we 
have hinted, was no great cavalier, laboured, with the pres- 
sure of the right leg and the use of the left rein, to place his 


‘mule with her side to the bank, in such a position as the lady , 


might mount with ease, she rose from the ground with rather 
portentous activity, and at one bound sate behind the monk 
upon the animal, much the firmer rider of the two. ‘The mule 
by no means seemed to approve of this doubie burthen she 
bounded, bolted, and would soon have thrown Father Philip 
over her head, had not the maiden with a firm hand detained 
him in the saddle. 

«At length the restive brute changed her humour; and, 
from refusing to budge off the spot, suddenly stretched her 
nose homeward, and dashed into the ford as fast as she could 
scamper. A new terror now invaded the monk’s mind—the 
ford seemed unusually deep, the water eddied off in strong 
ripple from the counter of the mule, and began to rise upo! 
her side. Philip lost his presence of mind, which was at no 
time his most ready attribute, the mule yielded to the weight 
of the current, and as the rider was not attentive to keep hei 
head turned up the river, she drifted downward, lost the ford 
and her footing at once, and began to swim with her hea¢ 
down the stream. And what was sufficiently strange, at the 
same moment, notwithstanding the extreme peril, the dam- 
se] began to sing, thereby increasing, if any thing could i 
crease, the bodily fear of the worthy Sacristan,— 


‘ Merrily swim we, the moon shines bright, 

Both current and ripple are dancing iv light. 

We have roused the night raven, 1 heard bim croak, 
As we plashed along beneath the oak 

That flings its broad branches so far and so wide, 
Their shadows are dancing in midst of the tide. 
‘©Who wakens my nestlings,” the raven he said, 

“ My beak shall ere morn in his blood be red, 

For a blue swollen corpse is a dainty meal, 

And I’il have my share with the pike and the eel.” 


Merrily swim we, the moon shines bright, 
There’s a golden gleam on the distant height ; 
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There’s a silver shower on the alder’s dank, 

And the drooping willows that wave on the bank. 
1 see the Abbey, both turret and tower, 

It is all astir for the vesper hour ; 

The monks for the chapel are leaving each cell, 
But where’s Father Philip, should toll the bell ? 


Merrily swim we, the moon shines bright, 
Downward we drift through shadow and light, 
Under yon rock the eddies sleep, 

Calm and silent, dark and deep, 

The Kelpy has risen from the fathomless pool, 
He has lighted his candle of death and of dool: 
Look, father, look, and you'll laugh to see 
How he gapes and glares with his eyes on thee ! 


Good luck to your fishing, whom watch you to night ? 

A mar. of mean or a man of might ? 

Is it layman or priest that must float in your cove, 

Or lover who crosses to visit his love? 

Hark! heard ye the Kelpy reply as we passed,— 

*‘ God’s blessing on the warder, he lock’d the bridge fast ; 
Allthat come to my cove are sunk, 

Priest or layman, lover or monk.” 


‘ How long the damsel might have continued to sing, or 
where the terrified monk’s journey might have ended, is un- 
certain. As she sung the last stanza, they arrived at, or rather 
in, a broad tranquil sheet of water, caused by a strong wier 
or dam head, running across the river, which dashed ina 
broad cataract over the barrier. ‘The mule, whether from 
choice, or influenced by the suction of the current, made 
towards the cut intended to supply the convent mills, and 
entered it half swimming, half wading, and pitching the un- 
lucky monk to and fro in the saddle at a fearful rate. 


‘ As his person flew hither and thither, his garment became 
loose, and in an effort to retain it, his hand lighted on the 
volume of the lady of Avenel, which was in his bosom. No 
sooner had he grasped it, than his companion pitched him out 
of the saddle into the stream, where, still keeping her hand 
on his collar, she gave him two or three good souses in the 
watery fluid, so as to ensure that every part of him had its 
share of wetting, and then quitted her hold when he was so 
near the side that by a slight effort (of a great one he was in- 
capable), he might scramble on shore. ‘This accordingly he 
accomplished, and turning his eyes to sce what had become 
of his extraordinary companion, she was no where to be seen, 
but still he heard as if from the surface of the river, and mix- 
ing with the noise of the water breaking over the dam head, 
a fragment of her wild song, which seemed to run thus :— 


Landed—landed! the black book hath won, 

Else had you seen Berwick with morning sun! 
Sain ye, and save ye, and blythe mot ye be, 

For seldom they land that go swimming with me. 

‘The ecstacy of the monk’s terror could be endured no 
longer; his head grew dizzy, and, after staggering a few 
steps Onward and running himself against a wall, he sunk 
down in a state of insensibility.’ : 


This was no other than the White Maiden of Avenel, 
4 very important personage in this romance. The poor 
half drowned Sacristan with some difficulty reached the 
monastery of St. Mary’s, when presenting himself before 


his superior, and after various attempts to speak he could 
articulate nothing more than,— 


‘Swim we merrily, the moon shines bright.’ 
ny’ length he was able to detail the cause of his fright. 
: oe ad lost the bible, which we learn found its way 
ack to Glendearg, by the White Maiden of Avenel, 
Saving it on a little cleugh called Corinan-shian, where it 


was found by Halbert Glendinning. The lady of Avenel 
les while Father Eustace, the sub-prior, is on a visit to 


possession of the bible, and is returning to his monastery, 
when a voice like that of a female chaunted in his ear,— 


‘ Good evening Sir Priest, and so late as you ride, 
With your mule so fair, and your mantle so wide ; 
But ride you through valley, or ride you o’er hill, 
There is one that has warrant to wait on yon still ; 
Back, back, 
The volume back ! 
I have a warrant to carry it back.’ 


The priest addressed himself to the object in the words 
of solemn exorcism, prescribed by the church of Rome 
on such occasions. He was pushed from his mule, lost 
the book, and lay senseless for some time, when he pur- 
sued his journey and reached the monastery, after havin 
been unconsciously attacked by a ruffian named Christie, 
of the Clinthill, but preserved by the same white lady. 
Father Eustace often visited Glendearg afterwards, and 
was of considerable service in instructing young Edward 
Glendinning and Mary Avenel. Halbert, who was of a 
martial spirit, and would not accept of the monk’s ser- 
vices, was now discovering a strong attachment to Mary 
Avenel. Edward viewed her only as a sister entitled to 
his protection. Halbert is, however, somewhat jealous 
of his brother, and determined to consult the White 
Lady. He hastened to the secluded cleugh and reached 
the Corinan-shian; a hugh roek from a cleft of which 
grew a holly tree, whose dark green branches rustled 
over the spring which arose beneath. Here he stood de- 
liberating some time when, 


‘ He cast the leathern brogue or buskin from his right foot, 
planted himself in a firm posture, unsheathed his sword, and 
first looking around to collect his resolution, he bowed three 
times deliberately towards the hollow tree, and as often to the 
little fountdin, repeating at the sane time, with a determined 
voice, the following rhyme :— 


‘ Thrice to the holly brake— 
Thrice to the well: 

I bid thee awake, 
White Maid of Avenel! 


Noon gleams on the lake— 


Noon glows on the fell— 
Wake thee, O wake, 
White Maid of Avenel.’ 


The terror of Halbert for a moment overcame his na- 
tural courage, and he stood in much agitation, with his 
sword pointing towards the apparition, At length the 
White Lady, in a voice of ineffable sweetness, inquired 
why he had called her? He now had recovered sufficient 
resolution to say, ‘In the name of God, who art thou ?’ 
The answer was in melody of different tone and mea- 
sure !— 

‘What Iam I must not show— 
What I am thou could’st not know— 
Something betwixt heaven and hell— 
Something that neither stood nor fell— 
Something thatthrough thy wit or will 
May work thee good—may work thee ill. 
Neither substance quite, nor shadow, 
Haunting lonely moor and meadow, 
Dancing by the haunted spring, 
Riding on the whirlwind’s wing; 
Aping in fantastic fashion 
Every cliange of human passion, 
While o’er our frozen minds they pass, 
Like shadows from the mirror’d glass. 
Wayward, fickle is our mood, 





lendearg, but before he had seen her, He also gets 


Hovering betwixt bad and good, 
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—— a pues 
Happier than brief-dated man, melt adamant, had no effect whatever on the sacred book 
Living ten times o’er his span ; thus subjected to its utmost influence. 
Far less happy, for we have ‘The White Lady, having paused long enough to let for 
Help nor hope beyond the grave! young Glendinning take acompletesurvey of what was around of 
Man awakes to joy or sorrow, him, now said,in her usual chaunt,— En 
Our’s the sleep that knows no morrow. ‘“ Here lies the volume thou boldly hast sought: wit 
This is all that I can show— Touch it and take it, ‘twill dearly be bought. ” us, 
This is all that thou may’st know.’ ang affc 
Halbert twice plunged his hand into the flames, ang on 
Halbert begged the White Maiden to give him the | took out the sacred volume, and the White Lady taking : 
hook which Mary of Avenel had so often wept for; the | pin by the hand, ‘ they ascended to upper air, with the 
maiden replies;— same velocity with which they had sunk into the earth? “ni 
‘Many a fathom dark and deep The White Lady now left him by the fountain in the 01 
I have laid the book to sleep; Corrinan-shian, and he slowly paced towards his paternal "a 
\ Ethereal fires around it glowing— tower, which he regained at the close of the evening, wit 
hh Ethereal music ever flowing— We now return to Glendearg, where Hob, the miller, | 7 
{ The sacred pledge of heav'n and his daughter Mysie, had arrived, on a visit of friend. Sir 
ry, | All things revere, ship, though not without some view to advantage :— | 
3 Each in his sphere, , © = gus 
i. Save man for whom ’twas given : ‘ Mysie was adark eyed laughter-loving wench, withcherry tert 
ik Lend thy hand, and thou shalt spy, cheeks, and a skin as white as her father’s finest bolted flour, to t 
| ‘Things ne’er seen by mortal eye.’ out of which was made the abbot’s own wastel bread. For | He 
, ‘ Halbert Glendinning boldly reached his hand to the White | her temper, she sung and laughed from morning to night ; | thre 
| Lady. and for her fortune, a material article, besides that which the | ofte 
" «+ Fearest thou to go with me?” she said, as his handtrem- | miller might haveamassed by means of his proverbial golden fort 
is bled at the soft and cold touch of her own— thumb, Mysie was to inherita good handsome lump of land, di 
i | tt Papell Wied tog with we? with a prospect of the mill and mill acres descending to her ar 
be! Still it te free to thee husband on an easy lease, if a fair word were spoken in Season ; 
te A peasant to dwell ; to the abbot,the prior, and to the sub-prior, and to the sacris- on 
Thou mavy'st drive the dull steer, tan, and so forth. ; witl 
And chace theking’s deer, ‘ By turning and again turning these advantages over in her 
But never more come near mind, Elspeth at length came to be of opinion, thatthe only 
This haunted well.” way to save herson Halbert from a life ot ‘ spur, spear, and 
‘Tf what thou sayest be true,” said the undaunted boy, | satlie,” (as they called that of border-riders,) from the dint 
‘my destinies are higher than thine own. There shall be | ef acloth yard shafi, or the Joop of an inch-cord, was that he 
neither well nor wood which I dare not visit. No fear of | Should marry and settle, and that Mysie Happer should be 
aught, natural or supernatural, shall bar my path through my | is destined bride. 
nec . ; ath . hey I While the good old lady is indulging in her reverie, 
= a He wae Scarce wperes We words when ney oth de- and entertaining her guests, two other visitors arrive at 
scended through the earth, with a rapidity which took away ihn rit, se adhe ktiashi « iesienin af 
Halbert’s breath and every other sensation, saving that of being | Wleneearg; Ghmstie of the Clinthi’l, a benchman of the 
hurried on with the utmost velocity. At length they uncle of Mary Avenel, aud a sar i lercie Shafton, whom 
stopped, with a shock so sudden, that the mortal journeyer | Christie introduced as a friend of his and of his master, 
through this unknown space must have been thrown down | who was come to spend three or four days with little din ' 
with violence, had he not been upheld by his supernatural | in the tower, ‘ secrecy and safcty being more his object ” 
companion. ; than soft beds and high cheer.’ oe 
we . oe a —— ae po “i This Sir Piercie Shafton is a great adiirer of Lylly’s ae 
pone Fete pele Oh eee poe cle, MOS! | singularly coxcomical work, called ¢ Euphues and his 
splendid spars and crystals, which returned in a thousand pris- Buglend’ and interlerded his couversation with high 
matic huesthe light ofa brilliant flame that glowed on an al- ngtand, and interiarded his vei? -tapeetes — at. 
tar of alabaster. This altar, with its fire, formed the central | Hown and ornate compliments. His attentions were 
point of the grotto, which was of around form, and very high wholly paid to Mary Aveuel, and he affected to treat all 
in the roof, resembling in some respects the dome of a ca-| the rest with contempt, which was not well relished evea A 
thedral. Corresponding to the four points of the compass, | by Christie or Hob the Miller; and he was reproved by lid 
there went off four long galleries or arcades, constructed of | Edward Glendinning, but still more so by Flalbert, who b. 
the same brilliant materials with the dome itself, and the ter- | js introduced to Sir Piercie, by Mary, as her foster bro- ert 
buination of which was lost in darkness. ther :— . " E 
* No human imagination can coneeive, or words suffice to : —" the ; 
cescribe, the glorious radiance which shot fiercely forth by «<The son of the good dame of the cotlage as I opine, situ: 
ihe fame, was returned from so many hundred thousand points | answered the English knight; ‘* for by some such naine did prie 
of reflection, afforded by the sparry pillars and their numer- | my guide discriminate the mistress of this mansion, which clar 
ous angular crystals. ‘The fire itself did not remain steady | you, madam, enrich with your presence, And yet, touching ne his i 
and unmoved, but rose and fell, sometimes ascending in a juvenile, he hath that about him which belongeth to highet whe 
brilliant pyramid of condensed flame half way up the lofty | birth, for all are not black who dig coals.’’—** Nor all wine a 
expanse, and again fading into a softer and more rosy hue, | who are millers,” said honest Hob, glad to get in a word, 3 A 
and hovering as it were on the surface of the altar to collect | they say, edgeways. urge 
its strength for another brilliant exertion. ‘There was no vi- ‘ Halbert, who had sustained the*glance of the Englishman fa 
sible fuel by which it was fed, nor did it emit eithersmoke or | with some impatience, and knew not wiat to make of his hing 
vapour of any kind. What was of all the most remarkable, | manner and language, replied with some asperity, - | ie 
the black volume, so often mentioned, lay not only uncon- | knight, we have in this land of Scotland an ancient ay" ] 
sumed, but untouched in the slightest degree amid this inten- | ‘ scorn not the bush that bields you,’ you area guest in rot tem 
sity of fire, which, while it see.ned to be of force sufticient to | father’s house, to shelter you from danger, if 1 am rightly @* | ps 
| nee 
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Scoff not its homeliness, or that 
of its inmates—ye might long have abiden at the court of 
England, ere we had sought your favour, oz cumbered you 
with our society. Since your fate has sent you hither amongst 
us, be contented with such fare and such converse as we can 
afford vou, and scorn us not for our kindness ; for the Scots 
wear short patience and long swords.” ’ 


The knight took the rebuke iv good part, but fresh in- 
sults, on the following day, roused the lofty spirit of Hal- 
bert, and they had at times proceeded to nore than 
words, had not Mary Avenel, whom the kmght, in the 
usual style of the age of distinguishing friends by quaint 
epithets, called his * Protector,’ interfered. The abbot 
and the subsprior visit Glendearg, to learn the object of 
Sir Piercie’s seeking an asylum in Scotland, and are dis- 
gusted with his egotistical nonsense. Halbert ayain de- 
termines to see the White Lady, if possible, and repairs 
to the sequestered glen of Corrinan-shian for that purpose, 
He drew his sword, undid the buskin from his foot, bowed 
three times with deliberation towards the fountain, and as 
often towards the tree, and repeated the same rhyme as 
formerly. The White Lady soon stood before him, with 
displeasure on her brow. Halbert inquired of her by 
what charm his mind had been altered,—that he thinks no 
longer of deer or dog, of bow or bolt, but seeks to mate 
with princes and knights and nobles. She answers,— 


‘« Ask thy heart, whose secret cell 
Is fill’d with Mary of Avenel! 

Ask thy pride, with scornful look, 
In Mary’s view it will not brook ? 
Ask it why thou seek’st to rise 
Among the mighty and the wise.— 
Why thou spurn’st thy lowly cot,— 
Why thy pastimes are forgot ,— 
Why thou would’st, in bloody strife, 
Mend thy luck or loose thy life? 
Ask thy heart, and it will tell, 
Sighing froin its secret cell, 

"Tis for Mary of Avenel.” ’ 


Halbert asks if he shal! urge his passion, but receives 
an evasive answer; but when he entreated her to give him 
permission to retort on his proud rival, Sir Piercie, the in- 
sults he had received, the phantom failed not to reply :— 

‘<«* When Piercie Shafton boasteth high, 
Let this token meet his eye. 


The sun is westering from the dell, 
Thy wish is granted—fare thee well.” ’ 


formed by the domestics. 


As the White Lady spoke or sung these words, she un- 
did from her locks a silver bodkin, and giving it to Hal- 
bert Glendinning, she melted into air. 

Halbert, on his return to Glendearg, where he had left 
the abbot and the other guests feasting, was offered the 
situation of bow-bearer in the forest, by the haughty 
priest; but, after respectfully thanking the abbot, he de- 
clared his intention to yield up to his brother and mother 
is interest in the fief of Glendearg, and seek his fortune 
where he might best find it. Theabbot remonstrated, and 


Sir Piercie insulted him, declaring that nothing he could 
urge should move his spleen :-— 


cre ° . ° 
Knowest thou then this token?” said young Glendin- 


* 


ning, offeringto him the sily ci i 
ng er bodkin which he had received 
from the White Lady. 
seal ever was such an instant change from the most con- 
hat one serenity to the most furious state of passion, as 
ich Sir Piercie Shafton exhibited. It was the differ- 


the same gun when touched by the linstock. He started up 
every limb quivering with rage, and his features so inflamed 
and agitated by passion, that he niore resembled a demoniac 
than a man under the regulation of reason. He clenched both 
his fists, and thrusting them forward, offered them furiously at 
the face of Glendinning, who was even himself startled at the 
frantic state of excitation which his action had occasioned. 
The next moment he withdrew them, struck his open palm 
against his own forehead, and rushed out of the room ina 
state of indescribable agitation. The whole matter had been 
so sudden, that no person present had time to interfere.’ 


Halbert was now closely questioned as to the means b 
which he had thus moved Sir Piercie, when he produced 
the bodkin, and was on the point of confessing ,to the ab- 
bot by whom it had been given to him, when Sir Piercie, 
overhearing the conversation, entered the room, and whis- 
pered to Halbert, * be secret—thou shalt have the satisfac- 
tion thou hast dared to seek for;’ at the same time acknow- 
ledging, that his sudden frenzy was a malady with which 
he had been afflicted from his youth. 

Halbert and Sir Piercie afterwards meet and fix next 
morning, to decide their mortal combat, the latter declare 
ing he would neither give nor take quarter. During the 
night, the White Lady visited Halbert, in his bed-room, 
and chaunted in cadence the following lines :— 


‘ He whose heart for vengeance sued, 
Must not shrink from shedding blood; 
The knot that thou hast tied with word, 
Thou must loose with edge of sword.’ 


Halbert rose early, and took his cross-bow in his hand, 
as if his usual sport had been his sole object. But Mary 
Avenel, suspecting lis intent, intreated him to relinguish 
it, but tono purpose. ‘The parties met in a ravine, which 
they had appointed as the place of rendezvous, when they 
were surprized to tind a newly dug grave, and a mattock 
and shovel near it. Aftera very formal parley on the part 
of Sir Piercie, the combatants engaged, and the knight 
was run through the body. He fell to the ground, ac- 
knowledged his defeat, and offered his purse to Halbert, 
bidding him fly and save himself. 

Halbert, struck with remorse, would gladly have con- 
sulted the White Lady, but he invoked her in vain. 
Flying from the scene of horror, he encounters a pilgrim. 
He intreats him to relieve the wounded man, to whom he 
would have conducted him, but, on reaching the fatal 
spot, Sir Piercie Shafton was gone,—the grave was no 
longer open, but had received the expected tenant, and 
the green sod was adjusted over all, with the accuracy of 
an experienced sexton. 

The stranger, on learning that it was Sir Piercie Sha/ton 
that had fallen, told Halbert, that to return to the territo- 
ries of the abbot, would be to give his neck to the gallows. 
He begged Halbert to guide him to the castle of Avenel, 
where his reward should be protection and safety. The 
youth took his advice, but they are very uncourteously 

received by Julian Avenel, a savage chieftain and free 
booter, who wished to entrap Halbert to join his band, 
and insulted the reformed preacher, Henry Warden, (for 
such was the name of the stranger,) most grossly. Halbert 

escaped during the night, but was unable to relieve War- 
den, who wrote a letter, bidding him hasten towards Edin- 
burgh, where he would meet a body of horse, and give it 

to the leader. 

We are now brought back to Glendearg, where we tind 





ence ’ ‘ . 2 
between a cannon standing loaded in its embrazure, and 


the sub-prior on a second visit,—Mary Avenel faintung 
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and Sir Piercie Shafton, (who had been killed and bu- 
ried,) proffering his good offices to restore her. On see- 
ing him, she exclaimed, ‘ Secure the murtherer! take 
away the murtherer!’ In vain Sir Piercie protested that no 
murther had been done since Halbert was missing. Dame 
Glendinning demanded justice, and Edward, with a 
drawn sword, insisted on avenging his brother’s supposed 
death. Sir Piercie confessed to the sub-prior the fact of 
the duel, and that he had been run through the body, 
not, as he said, from any fault of fence on his part, or 
any advantage of skill on the part of Halbert, but that he 
slipped and fell on the sword of his adversary. He also 
showed the place through which the sword had passed. 
Sir Piercie is confined; but the Maid of the Mill, on whose 
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if heart he had made a powerful impression, contrived to 
rh aid his escape, by dressing him in women’s cloathes, and 
; 1 conveying him beyond the walls of thetower. The knight 
Me mounted his steed, and, with Mysie Happer behind him, 
iy made the best of his way: ‘ thus,’ as the author observes, 


‘itstrangely happened that two men were flying in differ- 
ent directions at the same time, each accused of being the 
| others murtherer.’ Sir Piercie soon began to feel the dis- 
bs grace of strolling through the, country with a moiller’s 
OE maiden on the crupper behind him; but she disguised 
herself as a page, and got another steed, which obviated 
much of the knight’s objections to her accompanying him. 
It is due to the character of Mysie Happer, that although 
she did not leave Sir Piercie, she only acted as his servant, 
waiting on him with the reverend demeanour of an actual 


© i . Liat 





1a domestic; and, when he was once describing to her the 
® form of dress he would have for her at Edinburgh, and 
tt approached his hand in the way of illustration towards the 
t collar of the page’s doublet :— 

i, ‘ She instantly stepped back, and gravely reminded him, 
that she was alone a under his protection. 


««* You cannot but remember the cause which has brought 
me here,’’ she continued; ‘* make the least approach to any 
familiarity which you would not offer toa princess surrounded 
by her court, and you have seen the last of the miller’s 
daughter. She will vanish as the chaff disappears from the 
shieling hill when the west wind blows.”? 


1 At Glendearg, the escape of Sir Piercie has thrown all 
| into confusion, and much confirmed the opinion that he 

had killed Halbert. Mary Avenel saw the White Lady, 

who informed her of the famous bible which Halbert had 

concealed under a plank in the floor. She obtains it and 

finds consolation. Edward is all on fire to revenge the 

death of his brother. The sub-prior is eager in pursuing 
3 the investigation at Glendearg, when Christie of the Clint- 
hill arrives with the reformed preacher, Henry Warden, 
in custody, who, after a long examination, is left to the 
-care of dame Glendinning. Christie assures Edward that 
his brother is alive, and Warden also informs him of his 
having been confined with him in Avenel Castle the pre- 
ceding night. Edward now resolves to devote himself to 
the church, and accompanies the sub-prior to the monas- 
tery, where intelligence had reached that the forces of the 
dij reformed religion were advancing, and every preparation 

is made for defence. 

! Halbert succeeds in delivering Warden’s letter to the 
Earl of Moray, leader of the forces, who retains him as 
a squire of the household, after he had been questioned 
+) and acknowledged having slain Sir Piercie Shafton. Mo- 
. ray and the Earl of Morton, followed by a train of three 
hundred well mounted men at sams, make a rapid march 
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towards the monastery, and have reached Within seven 
miles of it, when they learn that Sir John Foster, at the 
head of one army, and Julian Avenel commanding the 
forces of the abbot, are on the point of engaging. Moray 
despatches Glendinning to both chiefs to say ‘that he js 
coming up with a strong power, and will cut to pieces, 
without mercy, whichever party strikes the first blow, 
The conflict, however, had already begun, and Julian 
Avenel, with Christie of the Clinthill, were ainong the 
slain. Halbert is challenged by an English Captain, 
Stawarth Bolton, and is on the point of engaging him 
when Sir John Foster arrives with a prisoner in custody, 
supposed to be Sir Piercie Shafton, whom he was charged 
by the Queen of England to seize. It proves, however, 
to be the Maid of the Mill, who had thus a second time, 
at her own personal risk, rescued Sir Piercie, by takin 
his person upon her during the flight. The Earls of 
Moray and Morton invest the Monastery. The Abbot is 
demanded to deliver up Sir Piercie Shafton, who, how- 
ever, surrenders himself, but reserving to himself the right 
to defy the two earls to single combat. He is boasting of 
the noble blood in his veins, when he gets a severe rebuke 
from Stawarth Bolton, who declared that his grandfather 
‘was but a tailor, old Overstich of Holdeness.’ 

The abbot, after a serious discussion with the two earls, 
was enabled to make a composition for his convent. He 
then intercedes for Sir Piercie Shafton, who euters lead- 
ing ina female, which proves to be Mysie Happer, and 
whom he introduces as his wife. ‘ I suspect,’ says Moray, 
‘that we should not have beard of the miller’s daughter 
being made a lady, had not the knight proved to be the 
grandson of a tailor.” Next day the hands of Halbert 
Glendinning and Mary Avenel were united by the Pro- 
testant preacher, in presence of the two earls, and he is 
invested with the castle of Avenel, in right of his bride. 

Such is a faithful outline of the principal incidents in 
the romance of the Monastery ; a work which we think 
much inferior to any other of the author’s productions, 
both as to its construction and the sketches of character, 
in which he has generally excelled. That it possesses many 
beauties we admit, and that some of the characters are 
well drawn ; but we must much question the moral ten- 
dency of this romance, and cannot think that the value 
of the Bible will be better appreciated by its being trans 
ported from place to place by a Fairy. The romance ¢x- 
hibits a fine picture of the religious parties of the day; 
but this loses much of its effect when mingled up with 
the spectral visits of the White Lady, whose connection 
with the house of Avenel, in which she takes so much 
interest, is not very apparent. The idea of rebukingé 
boasting and vain glorious knight, by showing him 4 
bodkin, one of the emblems of his grandfather’s trade, !s 
but a poor joke, and unworthy of the author of ‘ W* 


verley.’ 
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Hedin ; or, the Spectre of the Tomb. A Tale. From 
the Danish History. By the Honourable Willian 
Herbert, clerc. 8vo. pp. 45. London, 1820. ' 

is 


Mr. HERBERT is a poet of considerable talents 5 
poems display a fine imagination, and much originality : 
thought; his style is elegant, and his verse harmoniou 
The Poem of Hedin, though not equal to a former pror 


duction of the author, possesses many beautiful passages 
but many parts of it are disfigured by an affectation 
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diculous, as to excite surprize how any man of genius 


could tolerate them. ; . 
The poem is founded on the following story, given in 


Professor Suhms’ Historie af Denmark :— 


«« Hogni and Hedin were very celebrated in the reign of 
Frode the Third. Hedin, the son of Hiorvard, a Norwegian 
yrince, came with one hundred and fifty ships to King Frode. 
Vith twelve vessels he preceded the rest of his fleet, having 
placed a shield on his mast, as a token that his purpose was 
amicable: and friendly terms were speedily arranged. A tri- 
butary king in Jutland, named Hogni, had a daughter of ex- 
quisite beauty, called Hildur. She and Hedin, having been 
both prepossessed in favour of each other, by previous re- 
yort, met privately, and became exceedingly enamoured. 
Hedin and Hogni afterwards sailed together on maritime ex- 
peditions, the latter not being aware of Hedin’s affection for 
his daughter. Hogni wasa be of majestic carriage, and 
very imperious disposition; Hedin of inferior stature, but re- 
markably well made. NHogni offered his daughter in mar- 
riage to Hedin, and they pledged themselves by joint oaths 
to revenge the death of each other; after which they sailed 
against the Orkneys, which they subdued. After their re- 
turn home, Hogni received information that Hedin had se- 
duced his daughter before her marriage to him, which was 
looked upon as an heinous offence; and giving credit to the 
report, he attacked Hedin, who was at sea under the king’s 
orders, but having an inferior force, took refuge in Jutland. 
When Frode heard this, he summoned them, and tried to 
bring about a reconciliation: but Hogni was inflexible, and 
demandea the restitution of his daughter; whereupon the 
king gave orders fora duel, in which Hedin received a se- 
vere wound ; but Hogni took compassion on his youth and 
beauty, and spared him. But sometime after they met again 
on Hithin’s island, near Rogaland, in Norway, and slew each 

other. It was rumoured in those superstitious times (A. D. 
360), that Hildur so deeply regretted them, that by means of 
incantations she waked up the dead, who thereupon renewed 
their conflict ; and that they would continue to do so every 
night till the end of the world. This story was the original 


cause of battle being called by the old Scalds the sport of 
Hilda.””’ 


Mr. Herbert has not departed much from the original 
story; he has substituted the name of Harald for that of 
Hogni, which he observed would have been ‘ unpleasant 
to an English ear ;’ and he has made the combatants fall 
in their first encounter, The poem opens with an invoca- 
tion to Norway, in which the author feels as all the friends 
of liberty felt at the transfer of that once independent 
country to an upstart sovereign :— 
‘ And hast thou rued the fell invader’s sword ' 
Has the Franc eagle to thine eyrie soar’d! 
Have Sweden’s hateful banners, floating wide, 
Mock’d thy gray hills and valleys’ rugged side, 
Has thy free honours, once fair Norway’s boast, 
Stoop’d to a foreign yoke in vain defied; 
While want assail’d thy desolated coast, 

And ghastly famine scow’d on thy beleaguer’d host ! 


Passing over the trial before the king and his peers, in 
which the duel is demanded by Harald, we proceed to 
the field of combat; the warriors had, according to a cus- 
tom prevalent in the north, agreed to receive alternate 
wenn of the sword without attempting to ward them off, 
ae previously drawn lots for the first blow, which fell 
0 Harald. Hedin had received the first blow on his 


casque and returned it on the helmet of his opponent; 
@ pause ensues :— 


‘Stout Hedin onthe throng’d arena stood 


i 


And, ‘“* Lacks thine arm,”’ he cries, “ the nerve to smite? 
O recreant to fame, as void of right! 
Does mine eye quell thy soul? O nothing brave, 
Hedin’s bare forehead scares thee from the fight! 
Hedin, who fled from thy victorious glaive, 

Nor dared to bide tny prowess on the Baltic wave! 


O heartless, now it galls me to have led 
, A dastard’s offspring toan honour’d bed, 

Pure though she be as light, and fair as heaven, 
Like the best gifts by gods to mortals given ! 
It grieves my spirit, ever wont to stand 
Lord of the war, though life’s best hope is riven, 
It grieves my soul to perish by a hand 

That unresisted shrinks and dreads to wield the brand.” 
To him brave Harald mildly sad replied: 
‘« [ would have spared thee, youth of fatal pride! 
O’er my stern heart the thoughts of other times 
Came as a fairy dream of distant climes, 
Stilling fierce passion, like the aérial strains 
Of gentlest music breath’d to witching rhymes. 
I thought of Orkney’s desolated plains, © 

Where the red stream otf blood tiow’d jointly from our veins. 


Sweet memories of former friendship stole, 
Like some dear vision, o’er my troubled soul. 
Methought thine infant leap’d within the womb 
Of my pale daughter leaning on thy tomb. 
I would not that the child should tread the world 
Friendless and fatherless in utter gloom, 
Norsee the lance by his bold parent hugl’d, 
Nor view his gallant barque with death’s red flag unfurl’d. 
Enough! thy pride rejects the life I gave. 
Raise, Hilda, high thy lord’s and parent’s grave! 
The die is cast; togetheras we fall, 
Receive us, Odin, in thy blissful hall '” 
He said, and from his hoary locks unbound 
The weighty helm that press’d his forehead tall ; 
And, smiling, cast it scornful on the ground, 
Prepared to give and take at once the deadly wound. 


No more; on rush they, prodigal of life, 
Eager to die, and desperate in the strife. 
’Tis done; in last convulsion, on the sand, 
The parent grasps his comrade’s dying hand; 
«Tis done!” he whispers, ‘‘ from this bloody floor 
We go to glory, in that joyous land, 
Where never hate shall disunite us more, 
Or fell suspicion bathe our hands in kindred gore.” 


On him pale Hedin raised his glassy eye, 

And, ‘* Hear me, sire,”’ he murmur’d, “* ere we die ! 

I, fearful of denial, dared not sue, 

But ne’er was Hedin to his friend untrue; 

Save that the captived heatt, unused to bow, 

While the dear hope was ever in its view, 

With ling’ring passion breath’d the secret vow, 
And hid the burning love, it trembled to avow. 

Hate has been quick the harvest to destroy, 

If it was guilt to reap the treacherous joy ; 

To bear the pang of unfulfill’d desire 

In the soul’s core, and nurse its hidden fire. 

Cold is the hand that grasps thee, and in night 

Float these dim eyes; but the proud spirit soars higher 

To heaven’s eternal realms, and thai pure light 
Whose glorious beams relume the warriar’s dying sight. 


Friend, father, we have lov’d, as men whose blood 
Sprang from one fount and minglted in one flood; 
Together we have dared each deadliest form, 

The battle’s thunder, and the ocean’s storm ; 

Like one proud tree we flourish’d, now uptorn 

By hate’s fell blast, as once by friendship warm. 
Some cheering balm, by love’s sweet influence borne, 





Unmov’d, as waiting still the work of blood. 


Stole o’er my youthful thoughts, now ravish’d and forlorn. 
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High souls, that kindle ardent in the fight, 

Know most of bliss, drink deepest of delight: 

‘To weaker spirits even joys belong, 

Love’s pangs are fiercest to the proud and strong. 

Enough; thy course of full-earn’d fame is done ; 
My years have quickly waned, more bright than long. 
We sink; we swim in darkness ; but the sun 

Of glory still shall light us, though our course be run. 


And thou, chaste partner of a life too brief, 
‘Yo taste of half thy charms, or share thy grief, 
Place in one tomb the husband and the sire! 
The stern avenger of our fond desire! 
And thine heart’s lord, whose thougits, though dying, 
strive 
With thine in bliss united to expire ; 
In joy too rich, and yet too proud to live, 
Reft of the double charm that love and honour give. 


Dead, gory, stiff they lie; and she who bless’d 
Their sight, while living, breathes in transient rest. 
Sleep on, thou fair one! for thy soul too soon 
Must start to horror from that joyful swoon! 

© to have seen the sire the husband spare ! 

To wake all glowing at the unlook’d for boon! 
With eyes that love and gratitude declare, 


To smile, to seex, to view—the sire and husband—where? 


There is a sense which words can ne’er express, 

That blunts the sufferings of keen distress ; 

A rapture e’en of woe, that drags the mind 

Beyond the sphere of ills it leaves behind ; 

Opes a new heaven with no dark clouds o’ercast, 

Where the thought roams sublime and unconfined ; 

A pride of grief, when earthly hopes are past, 
That mounts above the storm, and soars upon the blast. 


She did not rend with one wild shriek the air, 
Nor gave her soul to frantic vain despair ; 
Nor did her bosom heave one piteous sigh. 
Say, was she faithless to love’s hallow’d tie? 
Was her heart pangless? or her feelings light? 
Could woman’s cheek in such an hour be dry ? 
Or the keen anguish of that deadly sighi 

Pass like a summer dream, and yield to new delight ? 


O never yet was sire more fondly loved ! 
Nor ever heaven’s all-judging eye approved 
A pair more closely link’d by nuptial band, 
Than he, whose cold grasp holds his comrade’s hand 
In death united, and that beauteous fair, 
W hose placid calmness does her soul command, 
Still as the lake unmoved by breath of air, 
And stately as the swan that sails unruffled there. 


On her cheek glow’d love’s bloom and living fire ; 
But, not unworthy of her valiant sire, 
There was a proud endurance in her eye, 
And in her veins heroic blood throbb’d high. 
Honour’s pure beam adorn’d each gentler grace, 
Patience to bear, and fortitude to die. 
Fiad the keen sabre smote her lovely face, 

She ne’er had shrunk or wink’d unworthy of her race.’ 


The last three stanzas, descriptive of Hilda’s horror on 
tlre discovery of a father and a husband dead, and her 
subsequent restoration to reason, are described with great 
force and beauty of expression, The visit of Hilda to the 
grave, ard her incantation,— 


‘ Whose awful harmony can wake the slain, 
Rive the cold grave, and work the charmer’s will,’ 


are in the highest degree poetical; Hedin and Harald 
rise from their tombs and renew the fierce combat, which 
Hilda is doomed to witness :~ 


‘ Darkling she stands beside the silent grave, 

And sees them wield the visionary glaive. 

What charm has life for her, that can compare 
With the deep thrill of tbat renew’d despair ? 

‘lo raise the fatal ban, and gaze unseen, 

As once in hope, on all her fondest care! 

In death’s own field life’s trembling joys to glean, 
And draw love’s keen delight from that abhorred scene ! 
The paths of bliss are joyous, and the breast 

Of thoughtless youth is easy to be blest. 

There is a charm in the loved maiden’s sigh ; 
There is sweet pleasure in the calm blue sky, 
When nature smiles around; the mild control 
Of buoyant fancy bids the pulse throb high ; 

But when strong passion has engross’d the soul, 
All other joys are dead ; that passion is its whole. 
The beaming sun may wake the dewy spring, 
The flowers may smile, and the blithe greenwood ring ; 
Soft music’s touch may pour love's sweetest lay, 
And young hearts kindle in their hour of May: 
But not for Hilda shall life’s visions glow ; 

One dark deep thought must on her bosom prey. 
Her joys lie buried in the tomb below, 

And from night’s phantoms pale her deadly bliss must flow. 
There still each eve, as northern stories tell, 

By that lone mound her spirit wakes the spell ; 
Whereat those warriors, charmed by the lay, 
Renew, as if in sport, the deadly fray: 

Till, when as paler grows the gloom of night, 
And faintly ’gins to peer the morning’s ray, 

The spectre pageant fadeth from the sight, 

And vanlnalh each form before the eye of light.’ 


It is difficult to conceive any thing finer than this con- 
clusion; indeed, the poem throughout is very animated ; 
aud, notwithstanding such affected and faulty expressions 
as ‘combat boon,’ ‘ outrade,’ * boots not,’ &c. it possesses 
such redeeming qualities as will rank its author, the Ho- 
nourable William Herbert, c/erc. among the eminent 
living poets of his day. 


PPPLEPEPEPABEPL EP FE PBEEBDEBPE LE? 


The Sketch Book of Geoffrey Crayon, Gent. 
(Concluded from p. 197.) 


We have already remarked that Mr. Irving is a close ob- 
server; that he studies books and men, and that he has 
made himself well acquainted with English customs ; as 
several of the Sketches which relateto this country abund- 
antly prove, particularly the * Country Church,’ inserted 
in our last, * Rural Funerals,’ ‘ Rural Life in England,’ 
and the ‘ Widow and her Son.’ It is not, however, to 
modern customs, or to modern books, that Mr. Irving’s 
information is confined; for he appears intimately ac 
quainted with early English literature, and is no stranger 
to the Shakespearian age. The Sketch of the ‘ Royal 
Poet’ is a graceful effusion in the author’s serious manner, 
and forms an agreeable contrast with those lighter pieces 
the * Art of Book Making’ and the ‘ Mutability of Lite- 
rature.’ The latter is a colloquy in Westminster Abbey; 
very happily conceived. The author compares the books 
in the library to ‘a literary catacomb, where authors, like 
mummies, are piously entombed, and left to blacken ap 
moulder in dusty oblivion.’ A thick quarto from the 
press of Wynkyn de Worde, which attracted the notice 
of the author, complains of this neglect, and justly asks, 
« « What a plague do they meap by keeping several thous 
sand volumes of us shut up here, and watched by a set© 





old vergers, like so many beauties in a harem, merely be 
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looked at now and then by the dean? Books were written to 
‘ ° wd ’ ' © , . ~ 

sive pleasure and be enjoyed; and [would have a rule passed, 
that the dean should pay each of usa visit at least once a 


Veur; or if he is not equal to the task, let them once in a while 
an 


van Americanism] turn loose the whole school of Westmin- 
jer among US, that at any rate we may now and then hive an 
airing,’ ; 

A dialogue now ensued between the goodly tome’ and 
eur author on the mutability of literature, from which we 
make our extract. The author attributes it to the changes 


and intermixtures in our language :— 


‘Jt is this which has made Engiish literature so extremely 
mutable, and the reputation built upon it so fleeting. Un- 
less thought can be committe to something more permanent 
and unchangeable than such a medium, even thought must 
share the fate of every thing else, and fall into decay. ‘This 
sfiould serve as a check upon the vanity and exultation of the 
most popular writer. He finds the language in which he has 
embarked his fame gradually altering, and subject to the dila- 
pidations oftime and the caprice of fashion. He looks back and 
beholds the early authors of his country, once the favourites 
of their day, supplanted by modern writers. A few short 
ages have covered them with obscurity, and their merits can 
only be relished by the quaint taste of the book-worm. And 
such, he anticipates, will be the fate of his own work, which, 
however it may be admired in Its day, and held up as a model 
of purity, will in the course of years grow antiquated and ob- 
solete; until it shall becoine almost as unintelligible in its 
native land as an Egyptian obelisk, or one of those Runic in- 
scriptions said to existinthe deserts of Tartary. ‘* Ideclare,”’ 
added L with some emotion, ‘* when [ contemplate a modern 
brary, filled with new works inall the bravery of rich gilding 
and binding, I feel disposed to sit down and weep? like the 
good Xerxes when he surveyed his army, pranked out in all 
the splendour of military array, and reflected that in one 
hundred years not one of thein would be in existence !” 

‘« Ah,” said the little quarto with a heavy sigh, ‘I see 
how itis; these modern scribblers have superseded all the 
good old authors. I suppose nothing is read now-a-days but 
Sir Philip Sydney’s Arcadia, Sackville’s Stately Plays, and 
Mirror for Magistrates, or the fine spun euphuisms of the 
“unparalleled Joha Lyly.” 

‘« "There you are again mistaken,” said I “ the writers 
whom you suppose in yogue, because they happened to be so 
When you were last in circulation, have Jong since had their 
day. Sir Philip Sydney’s Arcadia, the immortality of which 
was so fondly predicted by his admirers, and which, in truth, 
is full ofnoble thoughts, delicate images, and graceful turns of 
language, is now scarcely ever mentioned. Sackville has 
strutted into obscurity ; and even Lyly, though his writings 
were once the delight of a court, and apparently perpetuated 
bya proverb, is now scarcely known even by name. A 
whole crowd of authors who wrote and wrangled at the 
rn have likewise gone down, with all their writings and 

leir Controversies. Wave after wave of succeeding litera- 
— _ — over Np hi until they are buried so deep, 
the loses yesedlecii t ren that some industrious diver after 
fication of i antiquity brings up a specimen for the grati- 

<r * curious, . 

‘lity 0 on A sg - continued, “ I consider this muta- 
nefit of the guage ~~ precaution of Providence for the be- 
eee foe i G at large, and of authors in particular. ‘To 
tiful tribes of nalogy ~~ daily behold the varied and beau- 
the fields for . Be ge springing up, flourishing, adorning 
way for their mane oh une, a then fading into dust, to make 
ity inst cn rela _ Were not this the case, the fecun- 
The earth would vs we % hart sages instead of a blessing. 
and its surface ao with fe and excessive vegetation, 
ner, the wotke ct —— a tang ed wilderness. In like man- 
for sub genius and learning decline and make way 

—— a productions. Language gradually varies, and 
With it fa € away the writings cs 2 ) m4 

y the writings of authors who have flourished 





their allotted time; otherwise, the creative powers of genius 
would overstock the world, and the mind would be com- 
pletely bewildered in the endless mazes of literature. For- 
inerly there were some restraints on this excessive multipli- 
cation. Works had to be transcribed by hand, which was a 
slow and laborious operation: they were written either on 
parchment, which was expensive, so that one work was often 
erased to make way for another; or on papyrus, which was 
fragile and extremely perishable. Authorship was a limited 
and unprofitable cratt, and pursued chiefly by monks in the 
leisure and solitude of their cloisters. ‘The accumulation of 
manuscripts was slow and costly, and contined almost entirely 
to monasteries. ‘lo these circumstances it may, in some 
measure, be owing, that we have not been inundated by the 
intellect of antiquity; that the fountains of «hought have not 
been broken up, and modern genius drowned in the deluge. 
But the inventions of paper and the press have put an end to 
all these restraints. “They have made every one a writer, and 
enabled every mind to pour itself into print, and diffuse it- 
self over the whole intellectual world. ‘Lhe consequences 
are alarming. ‘Lhe stream of literature has swoln into a tor- 
rent—auginented into a river—expanded intoasea. A few 
centuries since, five or six hundred manuscripts constituted a 
great library; but what would you say to libraries, such as 
actually exist, containing three or four hundred thousand 
volumes; legions of authors at the same time busy; and the 
press going on with fearfully increasing activity, to double 
and quadruple the number? Unless some unforseen mortality 
should break out among the progeny of the muse, now that 
she has become so prolitic, I tremble for posterity. I fear 
the mere fluctuation of language will not be sufficient. Cri- 
ticism may do much. It increases with the increase of lite- 
rature, and resembles one of those salutary checks on popu- 
lation spoken of by economists. All possible encouragement, 
therefore, should be given to the growth of critics, good or 
bad. But I fear all will be in vain; Jet criticism do what it 
may, writers will write, printers will print, and the world 
will inevitably be overstocked with good books. It will soon 
be the employment of a lifetime merely to learn their names. 
Many aman of passable information, at the present day, reads 
scarcely any thing but reviews; and before long a man of 
sruditton will be little better than a mere walking catalogue.” 

« « My very good sir,’ said the little quarto, yawning most 
drearily in my face, ‘excuse my interrupting you, but I 
perceive you are rather given to prose. I would ask the fate 
of an author whe was making some noise just as | left the 
world. His reputation, however, was considered quite tem- 
atoging be The learned shook their heads at him, for he was a 
poor half-educated varlet, ihat knew little of Latin, and no- 
thing of Greek, and had been obliged to run the country for 
deer stealing. I think his name was Shakspeare. I presume 
he soon sunk into oblivion.’ 

‘«*QOn the contrary,” said J, ‘it is owing to that very man 
that the literature of his period has experienced a. duration 
beyond the ordinary term of English literature. There rise 
authors now and then, who seem proof against the mutability 
of language, because they have rooted themselves in the 
unchanging principles of human nature. They are like gi- 
gantic trees that we sometimes see on the banks of a stream ; 
which by their vast and deep roots, penetrating through the 
mere surface, and laying hold on the very foundations of the 
earth, preserve the soil around them from being swept away 
by the ever-flowing current, and hold up many a neighbour- 
ing plant, and, perhaps, worthless weed, to perpetuity. Such 
isthe case with Shakspeare, whom we behold, defying the 
encroachments of time, retaining in modern use the language 
and literature of his day, and giving duration to many an 
indifferent author, merely from evan flourished in his vici- 
nity. But even he, I grieve to say, is gradually assuming 
the tint of age, and his whole form is overrun by a profusion 
of commentators, who, like clambering vines and creepers, 
almost bury the noble plant that upholds them.” 


‘ Here the little quarto began to heave his sides and chuc- 
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kle, until at length he broke out into a short plethoric fit of 
Jaughter that had well nigh choked him, by reason of his 
excessive corpulency. ‘ Mighty well!” cried he, as soon as 
he could recover breath, “mighty well! and so you would 
persuade me that the literature of an age is to be perpetuated 
by a vagabond deer stealer! by a man without learning! by 
a poet, forsooth—a poet!’? And here he wheezed forth an- 
other fit of laughter. 

‘I confess I felt somewhat nettied at this rudeness, which 
I ascribed to his having flourished in a less polished age. | 
determined, nevertheless, not to give up my point. 

“Yes,” resumed I positively, “‘ a poet; for of all writers, 
he has the best chance for immortality. Others may write 
from the head, but he writes from the heart, and the heart 
will always understand him. He is the faithful pourtrayer of 
nature, whose features are always the same, and always inte- 
resting. Prose writers are voluminous and unwieldy ; their 
pages crowded with common places, and their thoughts ex- 
»anded into tediousness. But with the true poet every thing 
is terse, touching, or brilliant. He gives the choicest thoughts 
in the choicest language. He illustrates them by every thing 
that he sees most striking in nature and art. He enriches 
them y! pictures of human life, such as it is passing before 
him. His writings, therefore, contain the spirit, the aroma, 
if | may use the phrase, of the age in which he lives. The 
are caskets which enclose within a small compass the wealth 
of the language—its family jewels, which are thus transmitted 
in a portable torm to posterity. ‘The setting may occasionally 
be antiquated, and require now and then to be renewed, as 
in the case of Chaucer; but the brilliancy and intrinsic value 
of the gems continue unaltered. Cast a look back over the 
long reach of literary history. What vast valleys of dullness, 
filled with monkish legends and academical controversies. 
What bogs of theological speculations; what dreary wastes 
of metaphysics, Here ana there only do we behold the 
heaven-illumined bards, elevated like beacons on their wide- 
ly-separated heights, to transmit the pure light of poetical 
intelligence from age to age.’ 


The truth of these remarks on literature will be univer- 


sally acknowledged, nor are those on the manner in which | 


so many valuable libraries in England are locked from 
the public less just. Of what service is it that at West- 
minster or St. Paul’s, we can for two-pence see the covers 
of an extensive library, while the books are not open to 
the purposes of research. The present Archbishop of 
Canterbury, with a liberality which is deserving of the 
highest praise, has not only opened the hbrary of lam- 
beth Palace, though under some restrictions, but has been 
at the expence of printing a very excellent catalogue of 
its contents. Wesincerely wish, for the interests of litera- 
ture, than an example so worthy of imitation should be 


fullowed. 


PPPOE POPP LP FLAP LE LD PLEO LEC ODL OPH 


Letter from a Mother to her Daughter, at or going to 
School ; pointing out the Duties towards her Maker, 
her Governess, her Schoolfellows, and herself. By Mrs. 
J. A. Sargant, 18mo. pp. 121. London, 1820. 


Ir we might be allowed to name what we conceive the 
class of writers the most valuable to suciety, we should 
point to those who have for their object the inculcation of 
virtuous principles in the minds of the rising generation ; 
and, however humble such an employment may appear to 
some, yet we do not think that superior talents could be 
devoted to a nobler purpose. This department of litera- 
ture has generally been left to females, or rather, we 
think they have been most successful in cultivating it. 
In proof of this, we need only mention the names of Bar- 
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bauld, Trimmer, and Edgeworth; and we will now add 
another to the list, Mrs. Sargant, whose work has “1 
with our most unqualified approbation. These bitter 
breathe such a strong moral feeling—are written in so is. 
gant a style, and with such earnest persuasiveness, that 
they cannot fail of making a favourable 1M pression On) 
every youthful mind. No point of discipline or rule of 
conduct necessary to insure happiness in this life or jp 
the next, seems to be omitted; and all the relative dutie 
which a child owes are too clearly pointed out to be mic. 
taken. With sueh advantages our recommendation’ cap 
scarcely be necessary, but we confess we should not think 
the box of a young lady going to school completely fu. 
nished, if Mrs. Sargant’s Letters were omitted. 

The very elegant mauner in which the work is got up, 
must renderit a highly acceptable present and a great {a- 
vourite at every boarding-school. 











Original Communications, 


CHRISI’S HOSPITAL. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE LITERARY CHRONICLE, 


Sr1r,—As one who can most warmly subscribe to the 
major part of your interesting * Londiniana’ of Saturday 
last, I feel anxious to correct an error, (unintentional no 
doubt,) in reference to the public suppers of this insti- 
tution, the period for which has of late undergone some 
alteration; my reason for so doing is, that [ would not 
have any one of your readers disappointed of so_ gratify- 
ing a spectacle. These suppers now commence on the 
first Sunday in March, and end on the last Sunday evening 
in May: the ceremony commences as usual at six o'clock, 
and persons are admitted by the personal introduction of 
a governor, and not by tickets, as formerly, many impro- 
per persons having obtained entrance by the transfer of 
such admission tickets. Of the causes which have led to 
this new arrangement [ am ignorant ; but, in my humble 
opinion, much of the original interest of these imposing 
occasious, is diminished by the change; as the advanced 
season of the year dispenses with the necessity of so much 
candle and lamp light as was formerly employed. Now, 
I must maintain that a great part of this exhibition de- 
rived its accompanying splendour from the numerous il- 
luminated orbs, which shed a sun-like beam on the smil- 
ing countenances of the happy inmates of this excellent 
establishment. I would not quarrel with its conductors 
for this, (perhaps economical,) mode of proceeding; but 
let those who have witnessed these sights on former 0 
casions, now see them, and J think they will agree with 
me, that there is a desolating gloom created by the ab- 
sence of the former blaze of noon-day brightness. 

Ere I conclude, allow me to mention another sc 
interest of annual occurrence; I allude to the processio® 
of all the boys, on Easter Monday, to the Royal Ex- 
change, and, on the Tuesday, tothe Mansion House, where 
each scholar receives a glass of wine, two buns, an be 
sixpence, (in former times, a new one,) presented byt 
Lord Mayor, who on both days proceeds, attended by ' : 
aldermen, &c. to Christ Church, preceded by the boys : 
this and the Bridewell establishment, the apprentices 
the different masters of which last come 10, having Be 
viously received their education in the first named schoo 
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You, Sir, and your readers, will, [ trust, pardon this in- 
trusion on your columns; but the have mediien of 42 
Blue-Coat Boy’ will arouse, in any one who has once 
borne that honourable appellation, sentiments of the most 
lively interest, satisfaction, and gratitude; and this im- 
yerfect communication has proceeded from an excitation 
of similar feelings in your very obliged and sincere friend, 
March 28th, 1820. L. 


PHPLEFFE FE PELE LEP ELELALELEFEL ELE HE 


THE PETITION AND COMPLAINT OF ‘THE 
PARTS OF SPEECH SOCIETY.’ 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE LITERARY CHRONICLE, 


Sirn,—We do not think that, because superbe is the 
slave of every Frenchman’s tongue, to express his admira- 
tion equally of a painting or an artificial button-hole ; we 
do not agree that, because oaths are the antecedents of 
fashionable collegians’ conversations to give them gentle- 
manly importance,—we should be so often disturbed by 
the rapidity of the compositors’ fingers, or expressed in 
the movements of thoughtlessness or intent, by those who 
are less inclined to use than abuse us. For instance, Sir, 
the fishmonger who intends to impose on the human un- 
derstanding, calls his shell-fish, natives, although imported 
from a foreign coast bearded with copperas; his muscles 
are lily white; his salmon is prime; his sprats all alive / 
The baker gives you his best wheaten bread, of course 
underprice, without the addition of sharpwhites, so keenly 
called by Mr. Accum. The cordial temples into which 
many of the fair sex daily and hourly glide, like the 
graces of Dian, stare in your face as you pass them under 
the title of old Tom, homogeneous punch, fine old double 
well-crusted port ; real es superior flavoured cape ; 
genuine country ale, and real Rhenish hock. All of which 
are without dispute imported, or should we say manufac- 
tured. ‘lhe linendraper invites you to view his choice 
assortment of elegant and astonishing variety of articles, 
either to be given away, or sold fifty per cent under prime 
cost. The hatter will not sell you any article but the 
real beaver, though ticketed as the cheapest house in 
christendom. The brushmaker never uses whalebone in 
his manufactory, because his brushes are made of bristles 
only. The stationer sells you superfine, wove, thick, 
outside paper equal to insides, at the same rate. The 
auctioneer exceeds all our predecessors; he calls a dirty 
ditch a beautiful fishpond, and introduces every sentence 
with very delightful, pleasantly situate; agreeable, 
large, commodious, fine, retired, money getting nergh- 
bourhood, &e. till, Sir, every adjective, adverb, and par- 
ticle, is jostled together as closely as a crowd who meet 
to see a great deal and separate having seen nothing but 
wry faces and disappointment. As you ascend, you may 
hear the divine deliver his ethics to his agricultural audi- 
ence in tropes, and give you more difficult figures than 
you ever found while at school; but we do not object to 
"eh justice, eloquence, and sweet persuasion. There isa 
one of divines who commit themselves, and expose 
for te hear aii, fe they utter us without knowledge, 
ania, A uh, allowed ; for am, ham; for vermin, 
ad = te for zdle, hidol : at church, which 
ae + ce of who, and while some cut off a thou- 

eds with an apostrophe, others keep them on with 
ao precision. But Sir, fearing we should tire your 
ce, we must draw our complaint to a conclusion, 





trusting we have given examples enough to justify our 
petition to approach your critical tribunal ; and believing 
you will protect our cause, founded on the principles of 
truth and virtue, and circulate our readiness to be obe- 
dient servants of good sense; asserting our abhorrence of 
falsehood, tautology, and vice. 

In behalf of our society, we remain, Sir, your’s most 
devotedly, ApJecTive and ApvgErs, 

Dated Feb. 5, 1820, Dep. Secs. 

At Reason’s Fount. 

P.S. Weshould have noticed novel inventions for odd ; 

important discoveries for trifling ; and rent made by 


sy A.A, 


lodgers, though the lodgings never let. 
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BENJAMIN WEST, Esa. P. R. A. 


‘Painting raises the mind by accommodating the images of things 
to our desires.’ BACON DE ANG. SCIEN. § @. 

THE ancestors of Mr. West formed a branch of the fa- 
mily of that name which distinguished itself in the wars of 
King Edward the Third. During the reign of Richard 
the Second, they established themselves at Long Cranden, 
Bucks, and there dwelt until 1667, when they adopted 
the faith of the sect of * Quakers,’ which was then in an 
infant state of propagation. Colonel West, the compa- 
nion of Hampden, an officer, celebrated for the valour 
which he displayed at the battle of Worcester, and for the 
warm zeal which he manifested in the republican cause, 
was the first who adopted the principles of Quakerism. 
In 1699, the chief part of the family removed with Wils 
liam Penn, to his settlement called Pennsylvania, when 
he visited that province the second time: the grandfather 
and grandmother, on the maternal side, also accompanied 
that founder of the new settlement on his first visit thereto, 
in 1681. In 1714, Mr. John West removed to Pennsyl- 
vania and married there, and the late Mr. West was the 
youngest of the ten children of ths couple, having been 
born at Chester county, in Pennsylvania, on the 10th of 
October, in the year 1738. 

Mr. West, at an early age, evinced a great attachment 
tothe arts. When he had attained only the seventh year of 
his age, he drew, with pen and ink, a correct sketch of one 
of his sisters, whilst asleep in her cradle. After this first at- 
tempt at portraiture, he constantly devoted to delineation, 
all his leisure hours, although his materials were confined 
to the scanty powers.of pen and ink, Soon afterwards, a 
party of Indians, highly gratified with the sight of his 
sketches of birds and flowers, taught him to prepare the 
red and yellow colours, with which they painted their na- 
tional and personal ornaments. A piece of indigo, sup 
plied by his mother, completed the collection of the three 
primary colours—an acquisition which highly delighted 
young West. The same Indians taught him to shoot 
birds for models, as well for outline as for their beautiful 
plumage. But the necessary hair-pencil was still wanting, 
as such instrument was only to be HEARD oF where West 
resided. Ingenuity isa fruitful mother, and West clipped 
his father’s black cat, and with the hair made a useful 
pencil, which was soon worked to its root; and so fre- 
quently was the cat’s hair afterwards resorted to, that she 
stalked about the house a Aairless cat—a terror to the fe- 
line species. A friend, interested in young West’s pro- 
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gress, afterwards presented him with a proper box of co- 
lours, some pieces of prepared canvas, and some engrav- 
ings. West set to work with increased attention, and 
composed and painted a clever design from one of such 
engravings. This picture was exhibited in the same 
room with ‘ Christ rejected,’ sixty-seven years afterwards, 
in London, and West has frequently declared in that 
room, that ‘ there were in that his juvenile attempt, cer- 
tain inventive touches which, with all his subsequent ex- 
perience, he never had surpassed.’ At about the age of 
fifteen, West was confined to his bed by a fever, and re- 
mained there several days, the window shutters being 
closed, by which means his eyes acquired the power of ex- 
pansion, and he, at times, observed living objects in the 
scenery before the window, moving as it were in appa- 
ritional forms around his bed-room. It appeared extraor- 
dinary to him, that small figures of men, cows, pigs, and 
fowls, should traverse the wall and ceiling of his room, 
and yet the fact appeared to his organs of vision, too un- 
questionable to doubt or to account for, upon the ground 
of emotions caused by his illness. He related the circum- 
stance to his friends, who seriously feared that his intel- 
lects were impaired, and sent for a physician, who de- 
clared that he was in a favourable state of recovery, and 
that he had no reason to infer that his mind was unsound, 
although he could not but allow that it appeared singular 
that objects should be presented to his sight, which other 
persons saw not; and, therefore, prescribed for him a 
composing draught. Young West discovered, that upon 
his covering with his finger a diagonal knot-hole in the 
windowsshutter, the visionary objects disappeared, which 
fact caused his mental fears to subside..sensible that there 
must therefore be some natural connectin between the ob- 
jects themselves and their representations on the wall of 
his apartment. Upon perforating a parlour window-shut- 
ter horizontally, he produced a representation on the wall 
of the objects on the other side of the street. Upon his 
recovery, he made a box, having one of its sides perfo- 
rated, and with the reflective qualities of a mirror, he pro- 
duced a‘ Camera Obscura.’ He was surprised to find, 
upon his mentioning his invention to Mr. Williams, an 
artist, that he had received a more complete * Camera’ 
from England, a short time before the remarkable inven- 
tion of West. At the age of sixteen, he adopted the sci- 
ence of painting as a profession, At Lancaster, in Penn- 
sylvania, and at the cities of Philadelphia and New York, 
he successfully executed several portraits and historical! 
pictures, At the age of twenty-one, the produce of his 
industry enabled him to soar after excellence in historical 
painting, by resorting to Italy as the venerable and luxu- 
riant abode of the arts. Mr. West embarked from Phila- 
delphia for the city of Leghorn, in the year 1760, at which 
period there was a severe war between England and 
France; in consequence of which, the slip in which Mr. 
West sailed, dropped anchor at Gibraltar, until it could 
be conveyed to Leghorn. Captain Meadows, afterwards 
Lord Newark, commanded such convoy, and, upon his 
urbanity and kindness to Mr. West, was founded that 
solid friendship which afterwards existed between them. 
After ashort stay at Leghorn, Mr. West went to Rome, 
having first obtained several letters of recommendation to 
Cardinal Albani and other persons of note at that place. 
By such means he was honoured with an introduction to 
Raffaele, Mengs, Battoni, and other artists of merit, and 
contracted an acquaintance with Mr. Wilcox, author of 
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‘Roman Conversations,’ together with Mr. Robinson, af. 
terwards Lord Grantham. To the improving society “a 
liberal assistance of such able friends, may we attribute 
that refinement of taste which Mr. West afterwards pose 
sessed. The Italians were anxious to witness the impres- 
sions of a young American first beholding the works of 
art in the Belvidere and the Vatican, and conducted 
young West to view the ‘ Apoilo;’ that beautiful statue 
being placed in a closet, and instantaneously opened to 
West’s view, when he enthusiastically exclaimed, « My 
God, how like is that figure toa young Mohawk warrios?? 
The italians at first did not approve of West's comparing 
the fine model of ideal beauty, to the figure of an Ame- 
rican savage, until he explained his reasons for the com. 
parison, stating, that the Mohawks were well proportioned 
and well made—that their chests were expanded by exer- 
cise—that their forms displayed great manly vigour—and 
that their nostrils were dilated like to the ‘ Apollo,’ by the 
quickness of breathing adopted in the chase, to which they 
were fondly attached. ‘ Often have I seen them,’ said he, 
‘ standing in that very attitude, and with an intense eye, 
pursuing the arrow which they had just discharged from 
their bow.’ The Itaiians allowed the forcible nature of 
the comparison. But the transition from a few English por- 
traits, which were all relating to the fine arts to be seen in 
America, to the splendid specimens of ancient and mo- 
dern art extant at Rome, so forcibly affected his suscep- 
tible mind with feelings of ardent enthusiasm, as to cause 
temporary illness—the consequence of extreme wonder 
and mental irritation. His physician warned him of the 
dangerous effects which might be anticipated from his 
continuance at Rome, and he, therefore, returned to the 
more tranquil spot of Leghorn, and resided there in the 
house of Messrs. Jackson and Rutherford, who had fur- 
nished him with the before-mentioned letters of recom- 
mendation, The solicitous attention of the principal in- 
habitants, together with the use of sea-bathing, suffi- 
ciently restored his good health, to enable him again 
to prosecute his Roman studies, Upon his return to 
Rome, the productions of Angelo, Raffaele, and Pousin, 
chiefly occupied his warm attention ; but a return of ill- 
health compelled him to proceed once more to Leghorn, 
as a spot more congenial to the tranquil sentiments of a 
valetudinarian. He was shortly again confirmed in com- 
parative good health, and, following the advice of his 
friends, he went to Florence, as a new scene of study; but 
the ardour with which he studied in the Florentine galle- 
ries caused an illness, which contined him to his bed-room 
for six months, from which he was afterwards released by 
the skill of Nanona, a surgeon of eminence. During such 
long confinement of body, he was industriously engaged 
in sketching historical subjects, and in perusing the re- 
cords of history. He was, at the same time, kindly visited 
by many of the Italian and English nobility, who dis- 
played the greatest solicitude for his welfare. Upon his 
recovery, accompanied by an English geutleman, of good 
birth and taste, he visited, at the particular advice of 
Mengs, Bologna, Mantua, Parma, Venice, and Verona, 
studiously observing the works of Caracci, Correggio, 
Tintoretti, Paul, Veronese, Romano, Titian, aud others, 
being the most renowned masters of the schools of the 
Lombards and Venetians, the greatest productions of 
which were in such cities. After an absence from Rome 
of about fifteen months, he returned to that city, baving 
improved his skill and established a vigorous health of 
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body, so that he was doubly prepared for the prosecution 
of his pencil. He then executed ‘Cimon and Iphigenia, 
and § Angelica and Madora, It was to poetical imagery 
and historical delineation, that he was fondly attached, 
and he now painted several pictures, illustrating poetical 
fiction and historical fact. He devoted himself with 
enthusiasm to his studies, and received great encourage- 
ment from the approbation of those persons to whose 
opinions in matters of taste and art, much deference was 
paid. But his intense application, although congenial to 
his vigorous mind, was not suitable to his constitution of 
hody, and ill health again threatened a severe impediment 
+o his arduous exertions. He determined, therefore, 
to change a strange country, for the respected land of 
his forefathers, and proceeded to London by the way of 
Parma, where he stopped for the purpose of finishing a 
copy of the famous picture of * St. Gerolemo,’ by Cor- 
regaio, which he had begun upon his former visit there. 
From thence he travelled to Genoa and Turin, being 
desirous of carefully observing the works of the Italian 
and Flemish masters in those places. He passed through 
the French capital, and acquired an intimate knowledge 
of the rich works of art deposited in the palaces at Paris. 
In 1763, he arrived at London. During the autumn of 
the same year, he visited Bath, Blenheim, Fonthill, 
Langford, Oxford, Windsor, Wilton, where he studied 
the picture of the * Pembroke Family,’ by Vandyke, 
and Hampton-Court, where the Cartoons’ form the 
objects of very prominent interest. Delighted and im- 
proved by this gratifying English tour, he intended to 
return to the transatlantic seat of his infancy, for the 
purpose of seeking the sleader fortune and fame which 
might be there expected. But the then late accession of 
King George the Third presented a most flattering pros- 
pect of success to the young subject of our memoir, 
owing to the very libera! and strenuous encouragement 
afforded by his Majesty to the Fine Arts, contemplating 


them as a rich source of internal wealth, independent of 


that refinement which they are distinguished for produc- 
ings The Spring Gardens’ Exhibition of works in the 
Fine Arts, was first opened to the public, in April, 1764. 
At the particular request of Reynolds and Wilson, 
Mr. West then exhibited his * Cimon and Tphigenia’ and 
‘ Angelica and Madore,’ tc gether with a full length por- 
trait of * General Monckton.’ The approbation excited 
by those pictures, and the comparatively flourishing state 
ofthe Fine Arts, at that period, determined him to settle 
permanently in England. Towards the end of this year, 
he married an amiable youve lady, whose affections he 
ve engaged whilst at Philadelphia, In the year 1765, 
‘ose artists who had first engaged to exhibit their pro- 
“uctions at Spring Gardeis, were incorporated as a 
et mg called the § Incorporated Society of Arts,’ 
thereof. *. i W est was elected a member aud director 
aia the 7 le on . constant exhibitor at this institution, 
re a ne Fy0y a Academy, and also drew 
17697, Ae eg : in ‘St. Martin s Lane. In the year 
of hire Majest s “peg reeit Ai ‘ommended to the notice 
completing “he <A : rchbishop Drummond, upon his 
ie ss salle alt menage the picture of Agrippina 
; oakch ahha ng the ashes of Germauicus. 
ia pictuen ni Aaa aye > the king, Mr. West and 
tion, and he em oak ans nis Majesty + gree approba- 
of © Resales» pioyed our artist to execute the picture 
gulus,’ and afterwards prevailed upon him parti- 





cularly to direct his attention to Scripture history. The 
exhibitions at Spring Gardens were attended with success, 
and within a short period, a fund of £6000 was raised. 
In consequence of the petty feuds between Chambers 
and Payne, which disturbed the peace of the institution, 
most of the artists of eminence withdrew from it. This 
circumstance, added to ‘the desire of forming an academy 
more worthy of the arts and of the British nation, gave 
rise to the foundation of the Royal Academy. The 
necessity of such a step was, in 1768, represented to the 
King, who, admitting its expediency, nominated four 
artists—Chambers, Coates, Moser, and West, as persons 
to constitute a committee, which was to devise a plan for 
a new institution, and to submit the same to his Majesty. 
The most able artists were consulted upon the subject, 
and a code of regulations was drawn up and approved of 
by the royal patron, who warmly interested himself in 
the measure. The King appointed the academicians, and 
the first public meeting, at the Royal Academy, was held 
in December, 1768. Sir Joshua Reynolds was electet 
the first president; Mr. Coates, keeper; and his Ma- 
jesty appointed Mr. (afterwards Sir William) Chambers, 
the treasurer. The council, consisting of eight artists, 
was also formed. The King directed that artists only 
should belong to the institution, with a few exceptions in 
favour of literature and science. Dr. William Hunter 
was elected Professor of Anatomy; Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
the great lexicographer, Professor of Ancient Literature ; 
Mr. Gibbon, Professor of History ; and Mr. Barretti, 
Secretary of Foreign Correspondence ; but all those offi- 
cers were especially excluded from the direction of the 
academy. Under such, auspicious management, and 
from the liberal views of the King, a flourishing result 
was anticipated. His Majesty was influenced in this 
step by sentiments of genuine patriotism—he adopted it, 
not from motives of vanity, but as tending to improve 
the internal resources, and consequent wealth of his 
country, and as conducive to the retinement of his sub- 
jects and to the improvement of public morals. Mr. 
West was so long and so intimately connected with the 
Academy, that we may be allowed briefly to trace the 
first progress of that useful institution. Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, upon his first appearance in his profession, had to 
contend against the decay which the arts had experienced. 
Vandyke, under the patronage of Charles the First, 
introduced into England a very superior style of portrait 
painting, which declined much in consequence of the 
revolution. Dobson succeeded Vandyke; then were 
Walker, Lely, Kneller, Hudson, Ramsay, and Shackle- 
ton. Reynolds was taught the art by Hudson, but not 
satisfied with inferior examples, he visited Italy, and there 
acquired a great improvement and rich conception in 
portrait painting, which he endued with dignity and 
Interest, possessing great identity and refined taste. It 
was about this period, that the attention and skill of 
many artists caused a more general attachment to the 
Fine Arts in this country. Then it was that Wilson and 
Barrett excelled in landscapes ; Coates in_crayon por- 
traits; West, Cipriani, and Penney, in history; Bacon 
in sculpture ; Gainsborough in portraits and landscapes ; 
and Chambers, Payne, and Gwynne, in architecture. 
His Majesty supplied the Academy with the deficiencies 
in its annual expenditure during the first four years, after 
which, the receipts at the exhibitions enabled it to dis- 
charge its current expences, and also to plan a fund for 
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the relief of distressed artists and their families. The 
institution succeeded in prosperity and peace during the 
first fifteen years, but the introduction of some new 
members upon the disease of some of the old ones, 
disturbed the tranquillity of the Academy, and Sir 
Joshua Reynolds resigned the presidency. He after- 
wards resumed it at the earnest solicitation of the acade- 
micians, but the dictatorial interference exercised by 
Sir William Chambers, determined Reynolds again to 
resign the chair, had not death stopped his career, in 
1791. In the mean time, in 1769, Mr. West exhibited 
at the Academy, his ‘ Regulus.’ He had, during his 
travels through Italy and France, regretted the degene- 
rate condition in which the arts had been involved since 
their state of excellence, about the fifteenth or sixteenth 
centuries. Academies still existed, but they were not 
conducted with that skill and prudence which necessity 
dictated. In Italy, the arts drooped from the want of 
able management; in France, they were perverted to 
inflame evil passions and to fulfil the empty purposes of 
‘gaudy show. Yet there were in all countries some 

onourable exceptions: such as Hamilton and Menges, 
at Rome; Grene, Vien, and Vernest, at Paris; and 
Hogarth, Reynolds, and Wilson, at London. Mr. West 
nobly resolved, as far as his after influence might extend, 
to check such existing evils. In considering his art as 
speaking an universal Janguage, and as forcibly affecting 
the feelings of men, he determined to apply his pencil to 
the same good objects, to which had been devoted the 
early efforts of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, scrip- 
ture history, and which had been encouraged by princely 
patronage, in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries— 
under the influence of the house of the Medici, at 
Florence, and of Pope Leo the Tenth. Mr. West 
instead of sacrificing his pencil to the legendary tales of 
romantic fiction, added dignity to his art, by the more 
worthy and useful delineation of scripture history and to 
the illustration of patriotism, virtue, and greatness. His 
pictures of Agrippina, Regulus, Wolfe, Penn, and Han- 
nibal, arespleadid and honourable proofs of his admirable 
determination. The engravings from those several pic- 
tures by Green, Eslum, Woolett, &c. formed articles of 
commercial intercourse throughout the European conti- 
nent. The success which attended those pictures over- 
threw the dissipated state in which the arts were involved 
and caused dignified majesty to be substituted for licen- 








tious freedom. * *. T. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 
al y fe - 
Original Woetry. 
ADDRESS 
RECITED AT THE TENTH ANNIVERSARY DINNER 
OF THE 


SOCIETY FOR MUTUAL IMPROVEMENT, 
52, Marlborough Street. 

Wuen Liberty from Greece despairing fled, 

And Wisdom mourning the illustrious dead, 

Amidst the scenes where Plato charm’d of yore, 

Breathing celestial truths, was heard no mote ; 

O’er Italy they shed a fainter smile, 

And grac’d the imperial city for a while, 

Till glory from the capitol retir’d, 

Aad its last light on Kome’s proud walls expir’d ! 





v 


While midnight darkness on the nations fell, 

And the Goth’s trumpet-blast was freedom’s knell: 
Then Ignorance with Superstition join’d, 

In error’s chains, the human soul confin’d ; 

Fair Science drooped at Bigotry’s stern frown, 
And in the shadows of the triple crown, 

No longer dared t’ ascend the heights sublime, 
That rise above the stormy clouds of time,— 

But in the cloister’s melancholy shade, 

With dumb forgetfulness her lucting made. 


Thus age sueceeded age, and not a ray 
Of knowledge—chas’d the incumbent clouds away, 
Save that, perchance, lost in monastic gloom, 
E’en as a taper burning in a tomb 
The lamp of learning, a faint glimmer cast 
Over the mould’ring annals of the past. 
At length, the light of chivalry appear’d, 
And sloth and dullness for their empire fear’d ; 
For on benighted lands it burst and shone, 
The rainbow of the mental horizon. 
Then rous’d from sleep, renew’d in strength and youth, 
Her leader Hope, her prize the jewel—T ruth ; 
The soul of man indignantly awoke, 
And spurn’d her tyrants, and her fetters broke. 
The Sciences reviving, dried their tears, 
And from their robes shook off the dust of years ; 
Learning from antique tome, and moth-worn page, 
Restor’d the wealth of many a classic age ; 
For printing in the glorious labour vied, 
And transcripts of each deathless mind supplied ; 
Genius, to conquer like a giant strode, 
Sighed for new worlds, and strove to be a God. 
Italia, first the rising sun ador’d, 
And with delighted eagerness explor’d 
The mental wonders of those golden days, 
When her own Maro earn’d unwith’ring bays. 
France, from her shores, the bigot error chas’d, 
While her sons triumph’d in the reign of taste ; 
Each neighb’ring state their noble ardour caught, 
And plent’ous fruits enrich’d the realms of thought; 
And thou, my country, empress of the sea, 
lairest of islands, 1 may sing of thee— 
lor thou hast conquer’d for thyself a name, 
That graven on the adamant of fame, 
Shall live renown’d till heaven’s last thunders roll, 
And time’s last image leaves th’ immortal soul. 
Genius of Albion, on the exalted height, 
Whereon thou sitt’st, superior cloth’d in light ; 
The ark of freedom, thy peculiar care, 
Receive our off’ rings, and regard our prayer? 
Poor is the tribute on thy altar laid, 
But from the heart, with honest joy, ’tis paid ; 
And while the loftier heirs of intellect 
Rove thro’ the universe of mind uncheck’d, 
We, in our humble sphere, attentive scan 
‘The outlines of that moral problem—man ! 
And up the heights of science, lab’ring slow, 
Begin to learn how little ’tis we know ; 
Yet fill’d, perchance, with a foreboding sweet 
Of triumphs, unborn ages shall complete: 
E’en thus, when Moses did on Pisgah stand, 
To view the shadow of the promis’d land,— 
‘The film of death clouded his troubl’d eye 5 
Weeping he gaz’d, aiid felt—that he must die! 
Till, with prophetic ken, ’twas his to trace 
The future glories of the chosen race ; 
See the most high an earthly temple fill, 
And Jacob’s God abide on Zion’s Hill. 
From social intercourse its use to gain, 
And find a blessing where some find their bane. 


Of old, our small Atheneum was design’d— 
T’ excite the friendly war of mind with mind! 
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That wit benevolent, and sterling sense, 
Might wear away the rust of indolence ; 
Pleas’d, in the lapse of time to see, 
Wisdom increase the stores of memory. 
Ten fleetly-footed years have passed away, 
With all their joys and sorrows, since the day 
When first a thin, yet a united band, 
Heart firmly link’d with heart, and hand with hand ; 
We strove the infant Alps of truth to climb, 
And ravish gifts from our step-father, Time. 
Many an anxious hour has pass’d since then, 
And joys have been that will not be again ; 
Much has been hurried hence on fate’s dark wave,— 
Youth has matur’d, and age is inthe grave, 
New faces croud around us, and but few 
Remzin behind of those whom once we knew ; 
But other thoughts our bosoms should employ,— 
Oh! sacred be the hours to blameless joy, 
While thus our yearly festival we keep, 
And in oblivious ease our spirits steep : 
Oft may we meet again for such an end,— 
And when with kindred dust our ashes blend, 
May nobler minds than ours the plan approve, 
And make it all their glory to improve ! 
His laurel to the patriot we allow, 
And leave the bays upon the poet’s brow ; 
Nor seek to share their intellectuai strife, 
But tread the humbler calmer paths of life. 
We ask no plaudits, no reward we claim, 
‘Mutual Improvement’—all our hope and aim! 








Hine Arts. 


. A ee 


THE TRIUMPH OF NEPTUNE, BY ANIBAL 
CARACCI. 

This splendid small picture would establish the good 
iame of any artist. Neptune, accompanied by Amphi- 
tryte, is seated in his car, which is led in a majestic style, 
through the liquid element. Five boys sportively playing 
on the billowy sea attend the marine God. ‘Two mermen 
blowing their loud horns hail the presence of the vener- 
able monarch of the ocean. A mermaid preceding the 
naval car displays a beautiful back, but methinks she is 
‘ather rude to turn her back upon her God, especially 
when he appears as here arrayed in the full glory of his 
‘iumph, We know not whether Caracci introduced the 
igure in this position for the purpose of exhibiting the 
fine back and shoulders of a mermaid ; we must not sup- 
a such a thing to be highly improbable, recollecting 
that W ilkie, in his celebration of the Highland Wedding, 
exhibited last season at the Royal Academy, represented in 
the foreground of his picture, a lovely Scotch lassie put- 
ling up one of her shoes which had slipped at the heel, 
merely for the purpose, as we imagine, of displaying a 
A ene - well turned ancle, Certain it is that the 
free Acie ~~ been more consistently placed with her 
wee — noe and his illustrious consort. The 
i ie trae y cleverly done, great effect being given both 
to be seas a and agitation, the two great qualities 
of light ka : to in the delineation of water. The rays 
sicbiee a ng from heaven in the back-ground of the 
is aquatic ir es we presume, the favour of Jove towards 
countenance = Neptune has much dignity in his 
observe that she ; SS Of Amphitrite we shall only 
eauty mick is not the fair Venus, although a brown 
¥ might suit the taste of Neptune. This painting, 





which is from the Orleans’ collection, has much grandeur 
in its composition and is rich in its colouring,—the picture 
is indeed a triumph. 


THE PORTRAIT OF RAFFAELE 
HIMSELF. 

This is a fine large portrait of this great master, done 
with his own hand. It is a two-thirds face. The coun- 
tenance is soft, mild, interesting, handsome, and pleas- 
ing. The eyes are finely penetrating. There is a soft 
placidity about the features, which render them v 
preposessing, The painter has one of his hands upon his 
breast. His head is covered with a small cap or hood, 
His hair flows in graceful curls, reaching down to his 
shoulder. The upper part of his back is left open—a 
practice which it might be as well to avoid in the portraits 
of men. The portrait has much merit, and well describes 
the features of one of the greatest painters that ever flou- 
rished *. 

THE MERRY-MAKING, BY JAN STEIN. 

Notwithstanding the dark colouring of this representa- 
tion of the Dutch merry-making, it is a very interesting 
picture, as, exclusively of its being most probably a very 
faithful portrait of the Dutch festivities, it possesses merit 
as a painting. A dancing couple occupies the centre ; 
the chain suspended from the waist of the female dancer 
is admirably true, Many jovial bacchanalians behind 
appear enjoying themselves in various ways. It is most 
disgusting to observe the intrigues which are here pub- 
licly carried on between several amorous couples, for 
where is a Dutch painting without an intrigue? 

The figures are all sportively executed, and not a sin- 
gle person appears ready to exclaim nunguam fuit dolor 
sicut dolor meus, although we imagine that such would be 
the unavoidable exclamation of both sexes, attending an 
English ball room of the present day, were they exposed 
to the exhibition of those levities shown in this piece. 


KING CHARLES THE SECOND AND HIS COUR- 
TIERS DANCING, BY SIR PETER LELY. 

The beautiful females attached to the court of this 
voluptuous monarch, commonly known collectively by 
the term of * King Charles’s Beauties,’ afford great inte- 
rest to the pencil of Sir Peter Lely, who devoted himself 
much to the subject, and he has, in his several portraits, 
generally done ample honour to the personal charms of 
those fashionable courtezans, for such they must be re- 
garded in the present purer age of moral discipline. 
Many of his portraits want the charm of modesty, a qua- 
lity with which these celebrated ladies were not overbur- 
dened, and very properly omitted in the portraiture of 
those who regarded the favour of a monarch as the highest 
happiness which thev could attain, and, like giddy flies 
buzzing in the solar rays, appeared to forget that the 
duration of their ephemeral glory depeuded upon the 
hazardous caprice of a monarch’s will:—basking in the 
glittering sunshine of princely splendour and royal favour, 
they unworthily sacrificed superlative charms to volup- 
tuous indulgence, as though they ignorantly and heed- 
lessly regarded morality as a silly bugbear, fit only for 
priests and anchorites. 

In the centre of this picture is the gay sovereign grace- 
fully dancing with one of the ladies of his court, on the 
green carpet of nature. In his left hand he holds his 


* For a critique on his works, see Literary Chronicle, vol. i. 
page 270. 
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dress-hat by his side. His action has much accom- 
plished grace. To his left is a row of seats placed on the 
lawn, on which several couples are reposing themselves. 
Behind Charles, ure two allegorical statues, near to one 
of which are two couples resting themselves, Close to 
the other statue are three musicians—two performing on 
violins and one on the violincello. To their left is a 
passionate couple, whose lips meet in amorous unison. 
In the distance is the palace, almost hidden in the fohage 
of the trees. Nearly to the extreme left of the picture are 
seated together two beautiful females, favourites of the 
king, as we should infer from their attractive charms. 
To the extreme right is an artificial fountain pouring forth 
its limpid stream into a sculptured reservoir, To the 
left of the picture is a small column surmounted with a 
sculptured vase. 

This picture is a clever portrait of the gaiety and in- 
trigue of Charles’s court. Several of the figures possess an 
archness and naivefté by no means unpleasant, and al- 
though modesty might have better become some of the 
ladies, yet the picture does not display that grossly im- 
moral levity which distinguished the court of the licen- 
‘tious Charles the Second. he 
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Floriferis ut apes in saltibus omnia limant, 
Omnia nos ittdem depascimur aurea dicta! 


, 


LUCRETIUS. 


The Press. —Curran, describing the extinction of the press, 
says § It is then that freedom is at its last gasp—it is then the 
honest man dares not speak, because truth is too dreadful to 
be told—it is then the proud man scorns to speak, but, like 
a sturdy physician, bafiled by the wayward excesses of a 
dying parent, retires indignantly from the bed of an unhappy 
wretch, whose ear is too fastidious to hear the sound of whole- 
some advice; whose palate is too debauched to bear the salu- 
tary bitter that might redeem him, and therefore leaves him 
to the felonious piety of the slaves that talk to him of life, 
and strip hii before he’s cold. 


The Moor.—In some countries and languages the moon is 
of the masculine gender ; at Rome and at London it is of the 
feminine. In an old magazine there is the following inge- 
nious simile on this subject :— 

Luna femina est 
Luna rubet, pallet, crescit, noctu ambulat, errat; 
Atque hoc famineo propria sunt generi, 
Cornua Luna facit hec et femina 
Qualibet hac autem mense, sed illa die. 


Inscription on a Sun-dial in Paris.—1 count only the se- 
renest hours. 


Anecdote.—Bishop Burnett, who was particularly unguarded 
in his expressions, having promised to be more careful, was 
ence admitted to a grand dinner, at which Prince Eugene of 
Savoy was the chief guest. The prince observing the doctor 
to be much noticed by the company, asked him if he had 
ever been in Italy. ‘ Yes,’ replied the other, ‘at the same 
time that the Princess of Soissons (Eugene’s own mother) 
was accused of poisoning her husband,’ at these words, the 
company, all amazed, looked at him, when he discovered his 
hlunder, and burst out of the room in the utmost confusion. 


Inthe year 1763, there was a noble peer, whose faculties, 
though defective in other particulars, especially in the arti- 
cles of vision, were so remarkably acute in point of smelling, 
that after dinner his lordship could distinguish the several 





jelly “snag used by each individual at table, though jumbled 
together ever so much in order to confound him. 


——$—_ 


Epigrams ascribed tou noble and learned Lord, and written » 
Board the Favourite Smack, Captain Murk Sanderson . 
which his Lordship recently made the Voyuge from Leith . 
London. . 

All who in safety wish to be, 

Should watch the safest marks at sea ; 
But, noting sea-marks, one by one, 
Commend me to Mark Sanderson ! 


On being prevented from sailing for some Days, by the want ; f 
Water over the Bar at Leith. 
Of depth profound, o’erflowing far, 
I venerate the Edinbro’ Bar; 
But, muttering curses ’twixt my teeth, 
« ITabhor the shallow Bar of Leith! 

A motion was made on board, and carried unanimously, that 
these impromptus should forthwith be printed, by Mr. John 
Ruthven, one ofthe passengers, the inventor of the celebrated 
printing press, and other valuable improvements in mechanics, 
Mr. R, with great glee, proceeded to gratify the company, 
and, with one of his portable printing presses at hand, 
speedily executed the task allotted him, to the great satis. 
faction of the passengers and the ship’s company, with the 
addition of the following couplet by one of the gentlemen 
present :-— Yo Lord Erskine. 

Spare, spare, my lord, your angry feelings, 
Nor leave us thus as if at war; 

’’T was only to retain you with us, 

We at our harbour plac’d a bar ! 

Etymology of the word * Hussar.?—It means the twentieth in 
Hungary. According to the laws of that kingdom, twenty 
‘abourers of each canton are obliged to furnish at their ex 

ense a horseman, ready armed and equipped, to form the 

Lungarian cavalry. Such isthe origin of the hussar regiments, 
-——Gassicourt’s Anecdotes of the Campaign of 1809. 

















*,* Our Correspondents, Readers, and Advertizers, 
are respectfully informed, that The Literary Chronicle 
will be published this day, and in future, at No. 3355, 
Strand, two doors BAST of Exeter Change. 











TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
CIP LALIP ET 

Several articles intended for insertion in our present number have 
been unavoidably deferred. 

The favours of O. F., J. R. P., and W.G., shall have early inser- 
tion. We are much in arrear with many of our correspondents, but 
we shall endeavour to gain ground as fast as circumstances vill 
permit. 

J. R.P. is requested to send to our office any time after Monday. 

Errata, p. 190, col. 1, line 20, for * Honeywood read § Heywood, 
p- 191, col. 2, line 25, for  Seraphims? read ‘ Seraphim?’ 
= ak Pat eh So 

This day is published, iu 4 vols. 120, price 228s. boards, 
DE CLIFFORD; or, Passions more powerful than 
Reason, a Tale. 

Printed for A.K, NEWMAN and Co. Leadenhall Street. 

The following will be published in a short time: . 

GWELYGORDD; or, the Child of Sin, by Charles Lucas, A.M. 
Author of the Infernal Quixote, &c. 3 vols. 

IRELAND; or, Memoirs of the Montague Family, @ Novel, 3 vols. 

THe ONE Pounp Nors; a Tale of Siid Lothian, by Frances 
Lathom. ; * 

VeRY STRANGE nT VERY TRUE; or, the History of an Old Mans 
Young Wife, od, edition, 4 vols. by Francis Lathom. ial 

SANTO SEBASTIANO; or, the Young Protector, new ap 
5 vols. by the Author of Adelaide; or, the Countercharm, For 
of Montalbano, &c. &e. 


LON DON :—Published by J. Limuird, 355, Strand, two 
EAST of Exeter Change; where advertisements are ogee 
and communications ‘ for the Editor’ (post paid) are to oe 
dressed. Sold also by SouTER, 73, St. Paul's Church nor 
CHAPPLE, Pall Mall; GRaAPEL, Liverpool; and by all eer 
lers aud Newsvenders in the United Kingdom. Pripte 
Davipson, Old Boswell Court. 

















